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Prick THREE HALFPENCE. 


MAKERS AND SPENDERS. 
(First Article.) 

Ir is apparent that an immense part of what is gain- 
ed is not spent by those who gain it. Whether wages, 
salaries, stipends, or fees, the most of those who work 
for them enjoy but a small part themselves. All that 
a man gets in this world is a cup of tea and a roll in 
the morning, a slice of butcher-meat perhaps at din- 
ner, and possibly another cup of tea, or some other 
slight affair, in the evening. Now and then, he gets 
anew coat. But this is all. The most of what he 
wins fills other mouths entirely. The money goes he 
hardly knows where. Some part, no doubt, feeds the 
creatures whom he has taken in bond from nature, 
and is obliged both by law and by his own feelings to 
support. But yet, making allowance for all that, 
and for taxes besides, which may be described as a 
drainage almost equally unavoidable—by far the most 
of what the most of people acquire by their own han- 
diwork, is spent and enjoyed, not by themselves, but 
by others. You, ye sheep, says Virgil, grow wool not 
for yourselves; you, ye bees, make honey not for 
yourse! -~s ; you, ye oxen, draw ploughs not for your- 
selves. This is in a great measure the case with 
mankind too. A few of us are industrious to the ex- 
coriation of our fingers, and the dizzying of our 
heads; but, by reason of our very application, we 
have neither time nor taste to spend the result: it 
goes to provide senseless luxuries to persons who are 
some way or other connected with us, and who, rely- 
ing more upon our resources than we are ourselves 
disposed to do, permit themselves to have abundance 
of both time and taste. Who do you think keep up 
the deep-heeled boots, and the handsome clothes, and 
the cigars that are smoked on our fashionable streets ? 
—not, to be sure, the smockfaced fools who wear and 
whiff them. Who do you think support the fine 
fancy taverns, which, under the monkey names of 
cafés, and saloons, and divans, now ornament our 
cities ?—not, to be sure, the strutting coxcombs who 
frequent these places, and think they are enjoying 
life. It almost all comes out of the pockets of indus- 
trious fathers, brothers, and other oppressed relations, 
who would be shocked at nothing so much as to be 
told that they supported such follies. 

There might be some curious statistical inquiries 
in connection with this subject. In the first place, 
out of the whole population of the empire, how many 
work and support themselves, and how many are in- 
dolent, and trust to others? Then, taking a few ran- 
dom instances of men who can gain more than they 
themselves require, it would be worth while to in- 
quire how much, upon an average, and in proportion 
to their circumstances, such persons do for the sloth. 
ful, the vicious, and the really unfortunate, who, like 
limpets on the back of some noble fish, stick to them 
for habitation and sustenance. Some, it would be 
found, besides maintaining the members of their own 
immediate household, voluntarily or involuntarily 
support nearly as many more. The fact is, every 
man and woman in the empire, who is in tolerably 
good circumstances, or who by any kind of chance 
has the administration of funds, is burdened with a 
greater or lesser number of dependents, some of whom, 
perhaps, really possess a claim through relationship, 
while a host of others have hardly the least purchase 
upon them, but, with the usual tenacity of the needy, 
would cling for ages by the slightest tendril of adhe- 
rence. Whether one be in funds or not, if he only keeps 
& house at ail, and has adoor-bell to be rung,® he is apt 
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to experience the same calamity. Such occasional ex- 
penditure of one’s substance would hardly be grudged, if 
it were not that every existing family has some awful 
vampire, some unconscionable monster, who, while all 
the rest are steady.and well-doing, finds it impossible to 
do any thing but incur large debts, engagements, and 
forfeits ; to liquidate which, and thus save him and 
themselves from shame, deprives industry, self-denial, 
and talent, of all their legitimate and hard-earned re- 
ward. If such monsters as these would be content to 
come in at meal-hours, and take their meat and drink, 
it would be all very well. The mere animal support 
of the wretches would be little felt. But they would 
take scorn to appear in this character at the table of 
either father, brother, or sister. Their pride and de- 
sire of showing off require that they should be put 
into some way of business, which, without of course 
exacting from them the least labour, or interfering in 
the least with their pleasures, may give them the 
management of considerable sums of money, and thus 
enable them to make an equal or even a better appear- 
ance than the very friends who have to supply the 
means. In a few years, it is found that they have 
been playing at the game of keeping shops, at an ex- 
pense to those relations of several hundred pounds a- 
year, or it may be more, above what would have been 
requisite for the mere bed and board of the insatiables ; 
and all that the really meritorious have made in that 
time is squandered by the foolish. Nor is this the end 
of the monster. No: worse than worthless as his ex- 
istence is, he must still be kept in life; and it is net 
always that his gawky pride and mindless wilfulness 
will permit the cheapest way to be taken for effecting 
this. After the first stings of injury have been for- 
got, that common affection to which he trusts, once 
more revives, and he is again provided with the means 
of entering into a visionary business, and showing off 
as he was wont. The same result, of course, ensues. 
In short, this monster hangs like a leech upon the 
family, till all that it has made from youth to age, and 
perhaps its original patrimony besides, is fairly drained 
and dribbled off through the channel of his base de- 
baucheries. Such is not certainly the general extent 
of the evil ; but that it is always more or less so, every 
family in the country, above the condition of labour- 
ers, and beneath that of the aristocracy, will attest. 
It seems as constant in nature that every household 
should have its one or more black sheep, as that every 
nest should contain a bird smaller and feebler than 
the rest. 

The condition of a downdraught is not confined to 
persons of this order: there are Father downdraughts 
also. Strange as it may appear, nothing can be more 
certain—and every one on recollection will acknow- 
ledge it is so—than that there are many, very many 
instances of fathers of families, who hardly ever did 
any thing all their lives for the maintenance of either 
wife or children. We once before remarked, that, 
though only a limited portion of persons in one gene- 
ration are the fathers of the next, the support of the 
said rising generation is one way and another pretty 
well allocated over society. This is certainly true ; 
but it generally happens that the wife and some of 
the children themselves are most immediately pressed 
with the burden. There are some men whose habits 
in their unmarried state might have assured any 
woman of their inability to win a woman's bread ; 
yet, whether this were obvious or not, such men never 
fail soméhow or other to get married. It is then soon 
proved ; and almost from the marriage-day, the un- 
fortunate woman—born perhaps to better prospects— 
perhaps hitherto unaccustomed to any kind of manual 


labour or exertion—is obliged to be herself the prin. 


cipal or sole bread-winner. Some men have the na- 
ture of Frenchmen in this respect. They think the 
woman well off in the mere honour of being married. 
They spend their own lives in amusement, or in idle 
sottishness, leaving to the wife every active duty, from 
the nursing of her children to the gaining of the family 
bread. We have known many a poor woman thus 
trysted, as the Scotch call it, and who declared, that, 
if her husband would only be perfectly negative, and 
do neither harm nor good—if he would only not inter- 
fere with her humble business, or affront her before 
her customers—she would rejoice in her toils, and 
would not even grudge to afford him a decent sum 
every week, which he might spend as he pleased. It 
generally happens, however, that the maudlin monster 
cannot be thus purchased off. No bribe will satisfy 
his horrid appetite; and, if refused what she either 
has not to give, or cannot give without breaking 
her little commercial engagements, he will burst in 
upon her at times when she would rather see a basi- 
lisk, and, by the very blackguardism which he knows 
there is in his appearance, and calculates upon as the 
means of degrading her in the eyes of the world, at- 
tempt to frighten her into the required sacrifices. All 
her modest industry, all her honourable endeavours 
to maintain a family which he should maintain, are 
often thus blasted, or at least greatly marred; nor 
while health and strength are vouchsafed to her de- 
stroyer, may she entertain any immediate hope of 
being relieved from him. Could a commission of as- 
sassination be sued out against such a wretch, the 
most benevolent man on earth might be delighted to 
draw the trigger ; but unfortunately this is impossible. 
She must wait on and on, through years of toil and 
grief, till kind nature shall be pleased, of her own ac- 
cord, to call off the bandog by whom she has been so 
long tormented, and at length permit her virtuous 
exertions to have their fair scope and their proper re- 
ward. 

It often happens that the children have a large share 
in calamities of this kind. When the father becomes 
thus sunk in self-indulgence, thus lost to all self-re- 
spect, the exertions of the mother may perhaps hardly 
suffice. The consequence is, that their offspring are 
taken half-instructed, or not instructed at all, and 
placed at any kind of employment by which they may 
earn a pittance. No matter that their prospects in 
life are thus narrowed, or their bodily and moral 
health exposed to destruction; the momentary grati- 
fication of a selfish appetite would console a parent of 
this kind for any ill that could befall any of his fel- 
low-creatures, however nearly connected with him. 
Many young people are, from this and other causes, 
burdened before their time with large encumbrances ; 
and although the duty is generally one of love, the 
hardship remains the same on the one side, and the 
injustice on the other. There is just one consolation 
as an offset to this calamity: it generally causes the 
new generation to be as careful and industrious as the 
preceding was the reverse. Horror-struck at the con- 
duct of their fathers, the young people aim just the 
more at a contrary kind of life, and they generally 
thrive accordingly. Sometimes, after a victim has 
trod the streets for years in all the habiliments of woe, 
a strange revival suddenly takes place in his appear- 
ance. All at once, he gets a hat that has a crown, 
shoes that really possess soles, and possibly a new se- 
cond-hand green surtout. The cause of this is, that 
the eldest son has just begun to make somewhat more 
than apprentices’ wages. After their children have 
got a little forward in the world, Messieurs the Vic- 
tims sometimes brush up amazingly. They begin te 
talk of “my son John,” and almost seem to think 
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themselves once more respectable members of society. 
John, however, continues to be terribly tried for all 
that, and many is the shilling he has to disburse for 
their occasional potations, over and above all his ex- 
penses for food and clothes, and all the charges he is 
under on account of their endless string of small chil- 
dren. In fact, sons are often held to the grinding- 
stone for the better part of life by fathers of this kind; 
and so much have they to do for his family, so effec- 
tually are they thus frightened. at the very idea of 
such a thing, that it is ten to one against their ever 
finding themselves in heart to marry. They are forty 
before the tenth brother is out of petticoats, and after 
that they very rationally conclude that they have had 
“enough to do with children, for one life at least. 


\PQPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
_cocowns or THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS—HALOS— 
“Due sun-and moon generally appear to us unaecom- 
panied by any change of colour or attendant pheno- 
“menauthe: one. pouring forth a flood of lustre too 
~ ng tobe contemplated by the naked eye; the 
other, a tender and beamy radiance, which, in the 
a of a noble poet, 
| Softens down the hear austerity 
Of rugged desolation, and fills up 
na i be As 'twere anew the gaps of centuries, 
oc» Leaving that beautiful which stil! was so; 
And making that which was not. 
Se glorious am object as the sun could not fail to at- 
‘tract the admiration and veneration of mankind, even 
in the darkest ages; nor is it surprising that it should 
have been deified and worshipped as a visible god, a 
superstition which even the sternest Christian philo- 
sopher will be tempted to forgive. Ignorance is always 
the mother of superstition, nor can it ever be other- 
_ wise, whensoever human conviction resigns itself to 
. the fallacious though fascinating light of imagination, 
Gnstead of pursuing the sober and permanent prin- 
iples of correct reasoning. Hence, whenever the sun 
“or thoon presented any peculiar or unusual appear- 
. ance, the ancients readily construed such into signs of 
seme approaching calamity: thus, we read in Plutarch, 
that when Nicias and his army were prepared to de- 
‘part frony Sicily, they refused to embark, because the 
* gndon ‘had become eclipsed in the dead of night, which 
" guperstitious conduct proved fatal both to the heroic 
commander and to his brave companions, who, in con- 
sequence of this, were all slain or taken prisoners. 
The army of Aléxander the Great, on one occasion, 
likewise became considerably discouraged by an eclipse 
of the moon ; but that wily general brought forward 
| seme Egyptian soothsayers, who interpreted that the 
eclipse portended calamities only to the enemy, by 
' ‘which happy expedient they revived the drooping 
_ spirits of the men, who then readily commenced their 
march. Anecdotes such as these are highly interest- 
ing and instructive; and while they teach us to esti- 
mate the advantages which we have gained by the 
progress of science, they should inspire in us feelings 
of gratitude towards those highly-gifted philosophers 
who were the first to thread the mazy and intricate 
paths which conducted to those splendid discoveries 
that have since illumined and benefited the whole 
world. It was the illustrious Newton who was the 
first, as we have already stated, to demonstrate the 
laws which govern the reflection and refraction of 
light, and it was he who, with unprecedented inge- 
nuity, in resolving it into its elementary 
constituents. He shewed that the light which illu- 
mines the whole face of nature is composed of differ- 
ent coloured rays, which, when combined together, 
produce the dazzling white effect. These rays, which 
| are termed primary, or prismatic (from their having 
been discovered by means of triangular piece 
glass, called a prism), have been reduced to three in 
nitmber, thered,; the yellow, and the blue. It follows, 
then, that when the white light passes through a me- 
dium by which itis decomposed, these colours become 


and, by me gy: roduce all the 
beantiful colours which are in the 
rainbow. - According, then, as their light becomes 
resolved into these g rays, the sun and the 
moon present a differently red disc. When 
their rays are transmitted to us through a dry fog— 
that is, a fog that does not affect the hygrometer, or 
instrument for measuring the quantity of moisture 
in the appear red; when, how- 
ever, they pass thro a moist fog, the 

white of change of 
thence been deduced. Byron, in his Shipwreck, ob- 
serves— 

** The sun rose red and fiery, a sure sign 
Of the continuanee of the gale.” 

Virgil, also, who was as acute an observer as he was 
elegant a thus also observes—“ It will be more 
profitable to this also when the sun, having 
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measured the heavens, is down, for we often see 
various colours wander over his face. The blue fore- 
tells rain, the fiery wind; but if the spots begin to be 
mixed with 
wind and rain. 

The colours of the stars, arising fromr similar causes, 
are also oa, interesting and beautiful. Hercules 
is a double star—the large star is red, the small one 
of a bluish-green colour ; Aldebaran is of a glowing 
purple; Scorpio and Mars are red; Lyra is of a va- 
riable colour. The most remarkable phenomenon, 
however; is the-variation of colour exhibited by some 
of the fixed stars. ‘I first observed this phenomenon 
(says Forster) in the September of 1809. In the 
twinkling of the star the colour changed, so that one 
twinkle or dilatation of the brightness of the star 
seemed whitish, and the next or alternate twinkling 
seemed red. I have attributed this appearance to some 
wavy motion in the upper of our atmosphere, 
whereby being i y prismatic, it produced dif- 
ferent colours according to the relative inclination of 
the undulating surface.”* Although the author ha- 
zards a conjecture that thischange of colour might arise 
from some change in the star itself, yet the explana- 
tion just given is infinitely more probable and satis- 
factory. e different colours of the sky, the deep 
azure blue so admired in Italy and in tropical countries, 
and the pale cold greyish hue so much more frequently 
observed in “the cold north,” the vivid and beautiful 
colours whieh at sunrise and sunset tinge the distant 
clouds and mountains, and village spires, are all at- 
tributable to the different degree of refrangibility pos- 
sessed by each of these primary rays. ‘ Had it been 
otherwise—had the objects of the material world (says 
Sir David Brewster) been illuminated with white light, 
all the particles of which the same degree 
of refrangibility, and were equally acted u by the 
bodies on which they fall, all nature would have shone 
with a leaden hue, and all the combinations of exter- 
nal objects, and ali the features of the human counte- 
nance, would have exhibited no other variety than 
that which they possess in a pencil sketch or china- 
ink drawing. But he who has exhibited such match- 
less skill in the organization of material bodies, and 
such exquisite taste in the forms upon which they are 
modelled, has superadded that ethereal beauty which 
enhances their more permanent qualities, and presents 
them to us in the ever-varying colours of the spec- 
trum.” 

Besides the changes of colour referred to, which aré 
occasionally observed in the sun and moon, these orbs 
of light are not unfrequently seen surrounded by lu- 
minous circles, the larger of which are termed HALOs, 
and the smaller conon#.¢ They are called lunar or 
solar, according as they appear round the moon or 
sun; but it has been observed that the former are the 
most common. In general, they are complete circles: 
some have been observed, however, oval; but Dr 
Smith has shown that this is an optical deception, 
produced by the apparent figure of the sky. Occa- 
sionally they are seen tinted with all the colours of the 
rainbow. “On the 2d of November 1827 (says acon- 
tributor to Silliman’s Journal), between the hours of 
seven and eight, there appeared around the moon (a 
little more than its width in diameter) a very lumi- 
nous saffron-coloured light. On the outer edge was 
a circle of bright red, which was graduated into a dark 
purple; around the purple was a circle of bright blue, 
which faded into a yellowish green, increasing towards 
the outer edge to a very vivid green. There appeared 
to be faint white rays ing from the moon across 
these columns, whose circles formed around this lunar 
glory a larger circle of a dark leaden colour, which 
gave the whole a very beautiful appearance.”§ In 
the higher northern latitudes such phenomena are of 
frequent occurrence. ‘ During many nights (says 
Captain Parry) there was a halo round the moon, 
though the stars shone brightly, and the atmosphere 
appeared otherwise cleat. The same phenomenon was 
observed round the candles even in our bed-rooms, the 
diameter of the halo increasing as the observer receded 
from the light. These halos, both round the moon and 

dles, ionally exhibited prismaticlight.”| Very 
often more than one luminous circle is exhibited, but 
seldom more than two are observed at the same time. 
Triple halos have, however, been seen ;—thus, Sir 
Isaac Newton observed by reflection in a vessel of 


of | Standing water, three rings of colour round the sun; 


like three little rainbows. Solar halos occur often, but, 
from the transcendant brightness of that luminary, 
are frequently unnoticed. On the 8th of September 
1816, at Newport, Rhode Island, a halo of the or- 
dinary size was seen to surround the sun, which re- 
mained visible nearly an hour, and exhibited all the 
colours of the rainbow. On the 9th of April 1820, a 
remarkable one appeared to Captain Parry :—“ It 

isted of one plete halo, and segments of seve- 
-ral other halos, some of which were not unlike parts 
of rainbows resting on the horizon.” This beautiful 
phenomenon, attended with other remarkable appear- 
ances which he has accurately described, lasted from 
noon until six o’clock in the evening. But attending 
the appearance of these halos, there remain to b¢ no- 
ticed two phenomena which are not less interesting 


® Atmospheric Researches, p. 86. 

+ Life of Sir I. Newton, p. 78 

t When 45 degrees in diameter, they are termed naLos; when 
10 degrees in diametcr, conon .— Forster. 


§ Vol. xiv. p, 397. 
{ Narrative of the Journey in 1819, &c.. py 257. 


and remarkable; the one, the PARHELION, or mock 
san; the other, the ParasELENA, or mock moon.-.a 
description of which will be found im mext number of 


fiery red, then you may expect # storm of the 


TALE OF GRIZEL COCHRANE. 
Tue age which this noble woman adorned with her 
life and heroic actions, was that gloomy one extending 
between the Restoration and Revolution (from 1660to. 
1688), when the Scuttish nation suffered under'a crue! 
oppression, on account of their conscientious scruples 
respecting the existing forms of church and state. 
Three insurrections, more bold than wise, marked 
the impatience of the Scotch under this bloody rule ; 
but it was with the last solely that Grizel Cochrane 
was connected. 

Sir John Cochrane of Ochiltree, the father of our 
heroine, was the second son of the first Earl of Dun. 
donald, and the ancestor of the present line of that 
noble and ingenious family, He was a distinguished 
friend of Sidney, Russel, and other illustrious men, 
who signalised themselves in England by their oppo- 
sition to the court; and he had so long endeavoured 
in vain to procure some improvement in the national 
affairs, that he at length began to despair of his 
country altogether, and formed the design of emigrat- 
ing to America. Having gone to London in 1683, with 
a view to a colonising expedition to South Carolina, he 
became involved in the deliberations of the Whig party, 
which at that time tended towards a general insur- 
rection in England and Scotland, for the purpose of 
forcing an alteration of the royal councils, and the 
exclusion of the Duke of York from the throne. In 
furtherance of this plan, Sir John pledged himself to 
assist the Earl of Argyle in raising the malcontents 
in Scotland. This earl was, if not the acknowledged 
head of the party in that kingdom, at least the man of 
highest rank who espoused its interests. 

By the treachery of some of the subordinate agents, 
this design was detected prematurely ; and while some 
were unfortunateiy taken and executed, among whom 
were Sidney and Lord Russell, the rest fled from the 
kingdom. Of the latter number were the Earl of Ar- 
gyle, Sir John Cochrane, and Sir Patrick Hume of Pol- 
warth—the last a patriot rivalling Cochrane in talent 
and purity of motives, and also, like him, destined to 
experience the devotedness of a daughter’s love. The 
fugitives found safety in Holland, where they remained 
in peace till the death of Charles the Second, in Febru- 
ary 1685, when the Duke of York, the object politically 
of their greatest detestation, became king. It was 
then determined to invade Scotland with a small force. 
to embody the Highland adherents of Argyle with 
the west country Presbyterians, and, marching into 
England, to raise the people as they moved along, 
and not rest till they had produced the desired melio- 
ration of the state. The expedition sailed in May ; 
but the gover t was enabled to take such pre- 
cautions as, from the very first, proved a complete 
frustration to their designs. Argyle lingered timidly 
in his own country, and, finally, against the advice of 
Cochrane and Hume, who were his chief officers, made 
some unfortunate movements, which ended in the en- 
tire dissolution of his army, and his own capture and 
death. While this well-meaning but weak nobleman 
committed himself to a low disguise, in the vain hope 
of effecting his escape, Sir John Cochrane and Sir 
Patrick Hume headed a body of 200 men, fermed out 
of the relics of the army, and bravely resolved, even 
with that small force, to attempt the accomplishment 
of their original intention—namely, a march into Eng- 
land. They accordingly crossed the Clyde into Ren- 
frewshire, where they calculated on obtaining some 
reinforcement. The boats on this occasion being in- 
sufficient to transport the whole at once, the first party, 
headed by the two patriots, was obliged to contend, on 
the opposite bank of the river, with a large squadron 
of militia, while the boats returned for the remainder ; 
after which the united force caused their opponents 
toretmeat. The militia returned, however, in greater 
force, and renewed the assault at a place called Muir- 
dykes, in the parish of Lochwinnoch. They were now 
commanded by Lord Ross and a Captain Clellan, and 
amounted to two troops, while Sir John Cochrane's 
men had decreased to seventy in number. In this pre- 
dicament they were called on by the royal troops to 
lay down their arms, and surrender themselves pri- 
soners. But, preferring the risk of death on thefield to 


the tender mercies of a vindictive foe, they the 
terms with disdain, and, entering a used its 
frail sod walls as a defence against the furions attack of 


the enemy, whom, after a keen conflict, in whichevery 
man fought hand to with his: they at 
length succeeded in’ 


‘opponents, 
off, with the loss of 
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captain and some other men, while Lord Ross was 
wounded. Cochrane, however, soon after learned that 
the enemy was returning with a great reinforcement, 
and fearing that he could not much longer defend him- 
self on the field, retired with his troops toa neighbour- 


from the place of encounter. This gentleman, how- 
ever, as it unfortunatel had married a 
sister of the Captain illed in the late battle, 


¢ame, and he was condemned to death, in spite of the 
m ost strenuous exertions of his aged father, the Earl 
of Dundonald, who, having received his title from the 
hands of Charles the Second, had, from motives of 
honour, never conspired against him. 

Where is the that can e all the secret 
and varied anguish that penetrates the yearning heart, 
when about to leave for ever the warm precincts of 
mortality, to quit the loving charities of life, and to 
have all the cords which bound it to existence sud- 

, denly torn asunder ? Natural strength of mind may 
suffice to conceal much of this mortal conflict, or even 
to hide it altogether from the eye of the careless ob- 

“server, but still within, and grapples 
in deadly struggle wi spirit. 

Such was the state of Sir John Cochrane’s mind on 
the night of his condemnation, when left once more to 

_ the gloomy solitude of his prison. It was not the part- 
ing stroke of death he feared, howeversharp. He was 
a futher, loving and beloved ; and the thoughts of the 
sorrow his children were doomed to suffer on his ac- 
count, wrung his heart, and burning tears, which his 
own fate could not have called forth, were shed for 
them. No friend or relative had been permitted to 
see him from the time of his apprekension; but it 
was now signified to him, that any of his family 
he desired to communicate with might be allowed to 
visithim. Anxious, however, to deprive his enemies 
of an opportunity of an accusation against his sons, 
he immediately conveyed to them his earnest entrea- 
ties, and indeed commands, that they should refrain 
from availing themselves of this leave till the night 
before his execution. This was a sacrifice which it 


. required his utmost fortitude to make ; and it had left 


him. to.a, sense of the most desolate loneliness, in so 
mugh, that, when, late in the evening, he heard his 
_prison door unlocked, he lifted not his eyes toward it, 
Pasting that the person who entered could only be 
‘the jailex, who:was particularly repulsive in his coun- 
What, then, was his surprise 
, and momentary delight, when he beheld before him 
his only daughter, and felt her arms entwiniag his 
neck! Yet, when he looked on her face, and saw the 
expression it bore of mute despairing agony, more 
fearfah thanthe most frantic manifestations of misery, 
, @nadamarked her pale cheeks, which no longer bloomed 
with the tints of health and happiness, and feit the 


__ old dampness of her brow, he thought himself wrong 


for having given way for an instant to the joy her 
presence had created, and every other sensation fled 


 shefore his fear of what might be the consequence to 


> 


of -her.of this interview. 


He had no sooner, however, 
expressed his feelings on this subject, than she became 
sensible, that, in order to palliate his misery, she must 
put a strong curb upon her own, and in a short time 
was calm enough to enter intu conversation with her 
father upon the dismal subject of his present situation, 


_- and. todeliver a message from the old earl, her grand- 


father, by which he was informed that an appeal had 
been made from him to the king, and means taken 
to propitiate Father Peters, his majesty’s confessor, 
who, it was well known, often dictated to him in 
matters of state. It appeared evident, however, 
by the turn. which their discourse presently took, that 
neither father nor daughter were at sanguine 
in their hopes from this negociation. The Ear] of 
Argyle had been executed but a few days before, as 
tad also several of his principal adherents, though 
men. of less consequence than Sir John Cochrane; 
aud it. was therefore improbable that he, who had been 
80 conspicuously active in the insurrection, should be 
allowed to escape the punishment which his enemies 
had it now in their power to inflict. Besides all this, 
the treaty to be entered into with Father Peters 
would require some time to adjust, and meanwhile 
the arrival of the warrant for execution must every 


each of which found Miss Grizel Cochrane an inmate 
-f- her father’s. prison for as many hours as she was 
During these interviews of the father and 


seemed. more and dreadful to think 


| 


netrated with the sharpest pangs. The love of her 
father might be termed a component sah of her na- 
ture. She had cherished this filial love ever since 
she possessed a consciousness of thought, “ it was 
now strong and absorbing, in proportion to r 
in which he stood. Grizel Cochrane was only at that 
period eighteen years old; but it is the effect of such 
perilous times as those in which she lived, to sober the 
reckless spirit of youth, and make men and women of 
children. She had, however, a natural strength of 
character, that would, on all extraordinary occasions, 
have displayed itself without such a tuition, and 
which, being now joined with what she conceived the 
necessity of the case, rendered her capable of a deed 
which has caused her history to vie with that of the 
most distingui of heroines. 

Ever since her father’s condemnation, her daily 
and nightly thoughts had dwelt on the fear of her 
grandfather's communication with the king’s confessor 
being rendered unavailable, for want of the time ne- 
cessary for enabling the friends in London, to whom 
it was trusted, to make their application, and she 
boldly determined to execute a plan, whereby the ar- 
rival of the death-warrant would be retarded. A 
short time, therefore, before it was expected by the 
council in Edinburgh, she thought it necessary, in 
her visit to her father, to mention that some urgent 
affair would prevent her from seeing him again fur a 
few days. Alarmed at this, and penetrating her de- 
sign of effecting somewhat in his favour, Le warned 
her against attempting impossibilities. 

“ Nothing is impossible to a determined mind,” 
said she, “and fear nothing for me.” 

* But the inexperience of youth, my child,” he re- 
plied, “may involve you in danger and in blame; 
and did you but know the characters of those you 
must encounter, while vainly pleading for your fa- 
ther’s life, you would fear, as I ie sullying of 
your fair fame.” 

“TI am a Cochrane, my father,’’ said the heroic 
girl—an answer how brief, but to him how expres- 
sive! He could say no more: he beheld in his child, 
so young, so beautiful, and so self-devoted, all the 
virtues of her race combined, and he felt for the mo- 
ment that the courage she had prayed for would be 
granted, to carry her through the undertaking she 
meditated, whatever that might be. She felt grateful 
to her father that he did not urge her further; but 
she trembled as she turned, at her departure, to catch 
another look of those loved and venerated features, 
for his eye appeared to be following her with a part- 
ing expression, which seemed to say it was the last 
fond look. 

At that time horses were used as a mode of con- 
veyance so much more than carriages, that almost 
every gentlewoman had her own steed, and Miss 
Cochrane, being a skilful rider, was possessed of a 
well-managed palfrey, on whose speed and other good 
qualities she had been accustomed to depend. On the 
morning after she had bid her father farewell, long 
ere the inhabitants of Edinburgh were astir, she 
found herself many miles on the road to the borders. 
She had taken care to attire herself in a manner which 
corresponded with the design of passing herself off for 
a young serving-woman journeying on a borrowed 
horse to the house of her mother in a distant part 
of the country; and by only resting at solitary cot- 
tages, where she generally found the family out at 
work, save perhaps an old woman or some children, 
she had the good fortune, on the second day after 
leaving Edinburgh, to reach in safety the abode of 
her old nurse, who lived on the English side of the 
Tweed, four miles beyond the town of Berwick. In 
this woman she knew she could place implicit confi- 
dence, and to her, therefore, revealed her secret. She 
had resolved, she said, to make an attempt ta save 
her father’s life, by stopping the postman, an eques- 
trian like herself, and foreing him to deliver up his 
bags, in which she expected to find the fatal warrant. 
Singular as such a determination may appear in a de- 
licate young woman, especially if we consider that 
she was aware of the arms always carried by the man 
to whose charge the mail was committed, it is never- 
theless an undoubted fact that such was her resolve. 
In pursuance of this design, she had brought with 
her a brace of small pistols, with a horse- 
man’s cloak, tied up in a bundle, and hung on the 
crutch of her saddle; and now borrowed from her 
nurse the attire of her foster-brother, which, as he 
was a slight-made lad, fitted her reasonably well. 

At that period, all those appliances which at this 
day accelerate the progress of the traveller were 
unknown, and the mail from London, which now ar- 
rives in forty-two hours, took eight days in reaching 
the Scottish capital. Miss Cochrane thus calculated 
on a delay of sixteen or seventeen days in the execu- 
tion of her father’s sentence—a space of time which 
she deemed amply sufficient to give a fair trial to the 
treaty set on foot for his liberation. She had, by 
means which it is unnecessary here to detail, 
herself of the most minute information with regard 
to the places at which the postmen rested on their 


_journey, one of which was a small public-house, kept 


by a-widow woman, on the outskirts of the little town 
Durham was accustomed to arrive about six 0’ 

in the morning, and take a few hours’ repose before 
In pursuance of 


* Lest it should appear at issue with probability that the 
man chould thus take his anes tn his mag a4 


the plan laid down by Miss Cochrane, 

about an pe after the 
imself to sleep, in hope of 

ercise of her wit and dexterity, to 


charge. ! 
Having put her horse into the stable, which was 
duty that devolved on the guests at this little change- 
house, from its mistress having no ostler, she entered 
the only apartment which the house afforded, and de. 
manded some refreshment. “ Sit down at the end of 
r that table,” said the old woman, “ for the best I have 
to give you is there already ; and be pleased, my bonny 
man, to make as little noise as ye can, for there's ane 
asleep in that bed that I like ill to disturb.” Miss 
Cochrane promised fairly; and after attempting to 
eat some of the viands, which were the remains of the 
sleeping man’s meal, she asked for some cold water. 
“ What,” said the old dame, as she handed it to her, 
“ ye are a water-drinker, are ye? It’s but'an ‘cus. 
tom for a change-house.” “ I am aware of that,;”-re- 
ouse, always pa it the price of stronger 
tation, which take.” “ Indeed. well that is 
but just,” responded the dame, “and I think the 
more of you for such reasonable conduct.” ‘* Is'the 
well where you get this water ‘tiear at hard?” said 
the young lady; “ for if you will take thé:troubleto 
bring me some from it, as this is rather warm, it.shall 
be considered in the lawing.” “ It isa good bit off,” 
said the woman; “ but I cannot refuse to fetch some 
for such a civil discreet lad, and will be as quitk‘as I 
can. But, for any sake, take*care anddon’t meddle 
with these pistols,” she continued, pointing to a pair 
of pistols on the table, “for they are louded, and I am 
always terrified for them.” Saying this, she disap- 
peared ; and Miss Cochrane, who would have con- 
trived some other errand for her had the well. been 
near, no sooner saw the door shut, than she passed, 
with pein eagerness, and a cautious but rapid 
step, across the floor, to the place where the man 
lay soundly sleeping in one of those close wooden 
bedsteads common in the houses of the pvor, the 
door of which was left half open to admit the air, 
and which she opened still wider, in the hope of 
seeing the mail-bag, and being able to seize upom 
it. But what was her dismay when she beheld only 
a part of the integument which contained what she 
would have sacrificed her life a thousand ‘times.'to 
obtain, just peeping out from below’ the shaggy 
head and brawny shoulders of its keeper, who lay 
in such a position upon it as to give not the small- 
est hope of its extraction without his being aroused 
from his nap. A few bitter moments of observation 
served to convince her, that, if she obtained possession 
of this treasure, it must be in some other way ;, and, 
again closing the door of the bed, she approached the 
pistols, and having taken them one by one from the 
holsters, she as quickly as possible drew out their 
loading, which, having secreted, she returned ‘them 
to their cases, and resumed her seat at the foot of the 
table. Here she had barely time to recover fromthe 
agitation into which the fear of the man’s awaking 
during her recent occupation had thrown her, when 
the old woman returned with the water, and having 
taken a draught, of which she stood much in need, 
she settled her account much to her landlady's.content, 
by paying for the water the price of a pot of beer. 
aving then carelessly asked and ascertained how 
much longer the other guest was likely to continue 
his sleep, she left the house, and, mounting her horse, 
set off at a trot, in a different direction from that in 
which she had arrived. Fetching a compass of two 
or three miles, she once more fell into the high road 
between Belford and Berwick, where she w. her 
horse gently on, awaiting the coming up of the post- 
man. Though all her faculties were now absorbed in 
one aim, and the thought of her father’s deliverance 
still reigned supreme in her mind, she could not help 
occasionally figuring to herself the possibility of her 
tampering with the pistols being discovered, and their 
loading replaced, in which case it was more than 
likely that her tife would be the forfeit of the act she 
meditated. A woman's fears would still intrude, not- 
withstanding all her heroism, and the glorious issue 
which promised to attend the success of her enterprise. 
When she at length saw and heard the postman ad- 
vancing behind her, the strong necessity of ‘the case 
gave her renewed courage; and it was with perfect 
coolness, that, on his coming close up, she civilly sa- 
luted him, put her horse into the same:pace with his, 
and rode on for some way in his company. He was 
a strong thick-set fellow, with a good-humoured coun- 
tenance, which did not seem to Miss Cochrane, as she 
looked anxiously upon it, to savour) much of hardy 
daring. He rode with the:mai strapped firmly 
to his saddle in front, close to the holsters (for there 
were two), one containing the letters direct from Lone 
don, and the other those taken up at the different 
post-offices on the road. After riding a short distance 
together, Miss Cochrane deemed it time, as they were 
nearly half-way between Belford and Berwick, to 


close to her companion, and said, in a tone of deter- 
mination, “Friend, I have taken a fancy for those 
mail-bags of yours, and I must have them ; therefore, 
take my advice, and deliver them up quietly, for I am 


fact defying all question, that this official, at a period much later, 
comstionse near the place here men= 


| | 251 
| she arrived at 
had composed 
ble, by the exe 
base him of his ' 
ing wilderness or morass, where he dismissed them, 
, with the request that each man would — the best 
way hecould for his own safety. For himself, having 
received two severe contusions in the body during 
the engagement, and being worn out with fatigue, he 
sought.refuge in the house of his uncle, Mr Gavin 
- of — who lived at no great distance 
and, 
this lady secretly informed against her guest, who was M 
immediately seized and removed to 
after being paraded through the streets and ; 
bare-headed, and conducted by the common hangman, 
he was ledged in the tolbooth on the 3d of July 1685, 
there to await his trial as a traitor. The day of trial 
day be looked for. 
2 Under these circumstances, several days passed 
‘ | commence her operations. She therefore rode near 
ort ghter, while heart clung unto heart, they reaped 
consolation which an undisguised knowledge 
1 >And, as ed on and de- = 
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provided for all hazards. 1 am mounted, as you see, 
and, moreover, am 


thoug 
than myself. You see yonder wood,” she continued, 
pointing to one at the distance of about a mile, with 
an accent and air which was meant to intimi- 
dation with it. “ Again, I ay agen advice; give 


There was in.such language from a stripling some- 
thing so, ising, that the man looked on Miss 
Cochrane for an.instant.in silent and unfeigned 
amazemetti: said he, as.soon.as he found his 

ou are Ww am no 
the idle words of a foolish 


the helaes, -atditurving its muzzle toward her, “ye 


are ‘ 
such @ am.neady for you. But, methinks, 
my at an 
Jou than taking his majesty’s mails 
gpan.such,es am upon his highway. 
Be than owever, that you have met with one 
who will net shed,blood, if he can help it, and sheer 
off you prevoke me to fire.” 

his. young antagonist, “I am not fonder 
of b Ahan are; but if you will not be per- 
suaded, what ean Talo? for L have. told. you.a truth, 
that anust and. will have. So now choose,” she 
contingad, drew one of the small pistols from 
underher oloek, and deliberately cocking it, presented 
it in his feee, 

“Nay, then, your blood be on your own head,” 
said thie fellow, as he raised his hand, and fired his 

whieh} however, only flashed in the pan. 
hing this weapon to the ground, he lost not a mo- 
ment inpulling out the other, which he also aimed at 
his as¢aélant, and fired with the same result. In a 
trans of rage and disappointment, the man sprung 
from his: horse, and made an attempt to seize her ; 
but, by an adroit use of her spurs, she eluded his 
grasp,'nnd placed herself out of his reach. Mean- 
while,.histhorse had moved forward some yards, and 
to see dndiseize the advantage presented by this cir- 
cumstance was one and the same to the heroic girl, 
who, daptisg toward it, caught the bridle, and having 
led her-prize-eff about a hundred yards, stopped while 
she to the thunderstruck postman to remind 
him of:hier:ndrice about the wood. She then put both 
horses ttheir speed, and on turning to look at the 
man she:iad rebbed, had the pleasure of perceiving 
that hepangeterious threat had taken effect, and he 
was now pursuing his way back to Belford. 

Miss Cochrane ily entered the wood to which 
she had@’alluded, and tying the strange horse to a tree, 
out of all ebservation from the road, proceeded to un- 
fasten the straps of the mail. By means of a sharp 
penknife,’ which set at defiance the appended locks, 
she was’ soou mistress of the contents, and with an 
eager hand broke open the government dispatches, 
which were unerringly pointed out to her by their 
address%0 the council in Edinburgh, and their impos- 
ing weiyhe and broad seals of office. Here she found 
not onby the fatal warrant for her father’s death, but 
also many. other sentences inflicting different d 
of punishment on various delinquents. These, how- 
ever, itmay readil¢ be supposed, she did not then stop 
to examine: she contented herself with tearing them 
into susall fragments, and placing them carefully in 
her bosom, 

The in girl now mounted her steed, and rode 
off, leaving all the private papers where she had found 
them, imagining (what the case) 
that they would be discovered ere long from the hints 
she had thrown out about the wood, and thus reach 
their proper places of destination. She now made all 
haste to réach the of her nurse, where, having 
not committed to the flames the fragments of the 
d Wafrant, bat also the other obnoxious papers, 
she quiekly resamed her female garments, and was 
again, after thie manly and da — the simple 
and unastdmiing Bids Grizel rane. Leaving the 


cloak and pistols behind her, to be concealed by her 
nurse, seouinted her horse, and directed her 
flight is Paiabargh, and, by avoiding as much 
as Gie High road, and resting at sequestered 
cottage®,%4 the trad dvtie before, that only twice 
for a Wt hotirs each time, she reached town 
early in of the next day. 


would befit you better, if- 


her heroism was neither unknown nor unapproved. 
Miss Cochrane afterwards married Mr Ker of Mor- 
riston, in the county of Berwick ; and there can be 
little doubt that she bette equally affectionate and 
amiable as a wife, as she had already been dutiful and 
devoted as a daughter. 


THE ISLAND OF SKYE. 
Sxye, one of the Hebrides, or Western Isles of Scot- 
land, is one of the most interesting islands lying on 
the shores of Britain, and may deservedly attract the 
notice not only of those who pry into the arcana of 
science, but also such tourists as delight to revel in 
the contemplation of nature’s rndest and most roman- 
tic scenery. Skye presents to the eye of the stranger 
a variety of most magnificent points of original beauty. 
Its lofty hills of rugged outline, covered in part with 
blooming heath, or exhibiting bare rocky outlines, 
display in their formation a grandeur'of scenery sel- 
dom paralleled. No place, perhaps, affords a greater 
number of picturesque subjects for the painter than 
Skye. In every quarter he meets with such prodiga- 
lity of natural wonders, that he must feel bewildered, 
and at a loss to make a choice; ‘for the landscape 
changes at almost every step, like the shifting of ar- 
tificial scenery, and each successive view seems to ex- 
cel the rest. Let us first give a few statistical facts 
regarding the island, and then introduce the stranger 
to some of the natural wonders of the place :— 

Skye, whose of origin, and 

ignities “ mist,”’ or the “‘ misty island,” is the largest 
of the Western Isles, with the pbcr 9.8 of Lewis, and 
belongs to the county of Inverness. In its situation 
it lies close in upon the mainland of the west coast, 
and can be reached by roads and ferries from different 
parts of the West Highlands. In length it measures 
forty-five miles, by a mean breadth of fifteen, but it is 
so indented by lochs or arms of the sea as to have less 
superficial area than those dimensions would give. 
There is scarcely, indeed, a point in it that is five 
miles from the shore in some quarter or other. By 
the indentation of the sea, it possesses a number of 
peninsulated tracts; that on the south, nearest the 
mainland, is the largest, and is called Sleat. From 
Strathaird, all the way round yf the west to Portree, 
it is, with a few exceptions in the lochs, a continued 
range of cliffs, often rising to three, four, or even to 
six hundred feet ; in a few cases even exceeding this 
height. The remainder of the coast is rarely very 
high, but it is every where rocky and romantic in its 
appearance. In recent times, the interior has been 
greatly improved by good roads, and this opening up 
of the country has produced wonderful advances in 
the operations of the farmer. A great proportion of 
the population still subsist by maritime pursuits ; and 
there are few houses more than a quarter of a mile 
from the sea; wherefore, on a superficial view, the 
country has a deserted look, although it possesses a 
population of above 20,000. Of the only four pro- 
prietors of the island, Lord Macdonald owns nearly 
three-fourths of the land; and with the exception of 
Strathaird, belonging to Macalister, and an estate be- 
longing to Raasay, the remainder is the property of 
Macleod. It is mentioned that the late Lord Mac- 
donald expended no less than L.100,000 in the im- 
provement of the island. The grain raised in Skye in 
Capel ene is estimated at 10,000 bolls. The live stock 
is oned to be 4000 horses, of a small but hard 
breed, and 18,000 bead of cattle of excellent breed, 
of which about 3800 are exported annually to the 
low countries, from whence they are mostly sent south- 
wards to fatten in the English pastures. The sheep 
are estimated at about 40,000, consisting chiefly of 
Cheviots and black-faced Lintons. Hogs, goats, and 
rabbits, abound, and game of all kinds is plentiful. 
Skye is divided into seven parishes, which, with the 
rish of Small Isles, form the presbytery of Skye. 
The rincipal towns and villages are Portree—the 
capital, on the north-east coast—Stein, Broadford, and 
Kyle-Haken. At the latter place there is now an ad- 
rable ferry, which conducts the Inverness road by 
Loch Alsh to Skye. The air of life given by the ferry- 
houses at this point, and by the boats and other ves- 
sels perpetually navigating the strait, adds much to 
the natural beauty scenery. 

The most conspicuous of the central mountains of 
Skye rise to the t of two thousand and three 
thousand feet. The forms of these lofty eminences are 
in general conical, or rounded, and this peculiarity of 
shape arises from the same cause as their cheerless 
and desolate aspect ; the mouldering rocks of the sum- 
mit descending their sides in streams, and often 
covering the whole declivities with one continuous 
coat of stones or gravel. Another group, ranging to 
two thousand feet in height, varied by ravines and 

ipices, covered with scattered woods, and of a very 
resq — the division nearest 
the mainland. But the hig ip, as well as the 
is that’ to the south, including the Cu- 
chullin Hills, and Blaven, distinguished from the 


its dark, an 
even fn sunshine and clear sky. 


The ridge from Portree northward is also mountain. 
ous, but it does not produce the same effect, on account 
of its nearly unbroken continuity, north 


from Portree is a perfect storehouse of geology. A 
huge mountain ridge in this quarter, called the Storr, 
is remarkable for its romantic and — formation. 
Towards the east, it presents a range of lofty inland 


cliffs, broken into — shapes, and many hun- 
dred feet in height. hile the faces of these are 
marked afm ame and recesses, the outline of the 
sky is equally irregular and pictu . Often when 
the clouds sail along and rest on the high point of the 
Storr, the forms of walls, turrets, and 7 —— 
seen emerging from the driving mists. w of 
these cliffs produce abundant and brilliant 
of minerals highly esteemed by mineralogists. The 
cliffs are frequently columnar, and often extend in 
long ranges for many miles, with an air of architec- 
tural regularity as perfect in its general effect, if not 
actually as complete in the details, as the columns of 
Staffa. A cascade which falls over these cliffs forms 
an interesting spectacle in the midst of the rugged 
scene. The stream which produces it is projected 
from the top of a columnar in a single spout, and 
falls, in a sheer descent of three hundred feet, into 
the sea. As it foams and boils in the waters of the 
ocean below, a boat can pass behind it, and permit 
the tourist, untouched, to admire the noise and fury 
of the torrent. The striking grandeur of the Storr, 
in some of its points, is hardly equalled in effect by 
any of the usually visited picturesque scenery of the 
Skye possesses ot! scenes wo ate 
of visitors Not to mention the beautiful 
fresh-water lake, Loch-cor-uisge (the Lake of the 


a remarkable formation of nature, called Quiraing,., 


fertile ground, situa some in 


and slopes by a steep declivity to the west; but/to- . 
wards the. north-east it presents a face of rugged. 
cipices, much variegated by being here and there com- 
posed of huge basaltic columns, or massy fragments, 
of fluted rocks. In other parts, large spaces, formed 
into concave sections, present themselves to the view, 
and have a grand appearance, from being ribbed trans- 
versely either by small fissures or protuberant seams, 
over which a little rivulet drizzles in the moist seasons 
of the year. This place is considerably elevated, and 
is, in conseauence, viewed from the district below ag 
one extended face of rock, interspersed by a variety of 
shades, according to the consistency or colour of the 
materials which compose it. In the face of this rock, 
then, Quiraing is enshrined, and hidden from the 
view of the visitor. He may be told that it is there, 
but without a guide he might fail for a length of time 
to discover it. This curiosity consists of a green plot | 


diers. This interesting s 


t is studded all round . 
with massive fragments 


formed into lofty 


for the most part inaccessible. The ‘rough 
which leads from the road tothe huge opening, : 


pleasant, as it conducts the traveller alo 
of a perpendicular rock, intersected in various pl: . 
by dark hollow fissures. But on approaching’ the’ 


rubbish, which have been w 
crevices by the gradual waste of successive ages, 


pass: 


lated pyramid of rock, called “the Needle.” T 
of ve 
admiring eve 
tempts to climb the great inlet which lies before him. 


individual climb this entrance at once; if so, it is ne- 
heya 4 that they go abreast, for if the one go before 
the other, the small stones which will unavoidably. 
tumble down, might very severely injure, by means 
of their accelerated ty, the persons left behind. 
By considerable exertion, the tourist gains the top of 
the and beholds with astonishment the scene 
which opens to his yiew. Instead of seeing, as he 
would expect, some narrow cave, or confined 
termination of the formed from the apparent 
coalition of the im ing rocks, he sees, with no less . 


surprise than a ng di intment, a spacious 
opening before him, in the middie of which stands the | 


of rock the 


Watery Glen), with its pretty little islands, there is, 


in which it is situated is about a thousand feet high,... 


forms an entrance to Quiraing, is upon. the whole... 
the base web 


consisting of a secluded piece of level, and. 


sible mountain scenery, in the parish of Kilmuir, .., 
about twenty miles distant from Portree. The, hill,,, 


of ground, .formed into an oblong platform, of suffi.) 
cient extent to contain six or seven regiments of .90)-!,. 


great inlet to the eagerly looked for platform; the °” 
passage is very much obtruded by heaps of stonesands * 
ed down from the, 


peak is very high, and is raised upon a cireular base © | 
inconsiderable dimensions. After pausing and ,, 


thing around him, the visitor them at. >: 


Great caution must be taken should more than one _ 


possesses he 

tractive'in ituelf, were it not fur the place in which is 
is situated. The whole is encompassed bys bulwark — 
which are 

but on 


peaks by the intervention of deep chasms, which are | 


a little exertion, these obstacles may be overcome, and. ..,« - 
the visitor finds himself at the entrance of.a steep) 
which would seem to lead him-to the:top-of'’ | 
the hill. To the right of this entrance stands an iso- 


I 


all along his object to attain. He Wat alos |. 
what to éxamine first, or what to admire most... He. 
beholds above him the top of the hill, which he saw 
from the plait below, little suspicious that sich a fairy . 
which he now so much admires, nothing’ at- 
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d 
the present, nor dare to approach that wood for at 
; lea st two or three hours to come.” 
boy. he taid, taking one of his pist | from 
which 
By 
ic mist now to say, that the time gained by 
the act related above, the end 
' for which it was undertaken, that Sir John Coch- 
rane wag pardoned, at the instigation of the king's rest of the opening, but considerably lower than ‘the / 
favourie cqunsellor, who interceded for him in conse- | top of the entrance, where the visitor vet starids He 
quence ets a bribe of five thousand pounds 
from the Earl of Dundonald. Of the feelings which 
‘ on this occasion filled the heart of his courageous and 
devoted daughter, we cannot speak in adequate terms ; 
: acd it is perhaps best, at any rate, to leave them to 
the imaginative of the reader. The state of tue times 
was not atch for several years as to make it prudent i 
that her sdventure should be publicly known; but | 
whea the country was at length | 
retieved persecution and danger, and every man 
and by he had mastered ‘0 
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side these mighty columns slope down to a level with 
the mouth of the great entrance. These 8 are 
seen to much advantage from the platform, as their 
its are considerably elevated above the observer. 
The sea, and district thew, can only be seen in de- 
tached fragments, through the be- 
tween the surrounding pyramids. rocks which 
compose these h umns are so streaked and varie- 
and the columns themselves are so ragged and 
curiously formed, that the visitor’s imagination deli- 
neates hundreds of grotesque fi of the wildest 
description, on their surface. The nature of the day 
on which this interesting place is visited has a great 
effect upon its appearance. It is so studded and en- 
compassed with columns, and pinnacles of all heights, 
sizes, and figures, that their flickering shadows, in a 
sunshine day, have an enchanting effect on all who 
behold them. Light and shade are then so uncom- 
monly divided, and so constantly changing positions, 
that the place in consequence is greatly enhanced in 
beauty; but should a dense mist envelope the spot, as 
is frequently the case, the scene is greatly changed : 
instead of being lively and enchanting, the aspect of 
the place is mightily altered. The thick mist slowly 
floating through the pyramids, and intercepting their 
rugged pinnacles from the view, gives a sombre a 
nee to the whole. The visitor’s imagination will 
him to think that the gloomy pyramids before 
him bind earth and heaven together. He cannot but 
admire} yet at the same time he is filled with a sort 
of awe, which causes him to ascribe the marvellous 
works*which lie shrouded before him to the wonder- 
ful doings ‘of that Omnipotent Being who created all 
shings.*"' 

Want of space forbids us to expatiate farther on the 
extraordinary natural formations and romantic scenery 
of the Misty Isle.” We, however, take leave to re- 
commend tourists in search of the picturesque, to make 
it a poifitin their journey through the Western rn 
lands.” We can assure them they will find the inha- 
bitants} ‘among whom the progress of civilization has 
not yet Wanished the virtues characteristic of the pri- 
mitive’Celti¢ race, as kindly and well-disposed a 
of people as exists in any of the British islands. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
JOHN BUNYAN. 
Joun Bunyan, the author of “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” was born in the year 1628, at Elstow, near 
Bedford.* His father was one of those mean workers 
in brass, commonly called finkers, and it is not even 
unlikely that the family was of gipsy extraction. In 
early youth, he was put to school, and learnt to read 
and write, but.soon forgot all that he had acquired. 
The citeumstances of his family appear to have re- 
quired-that he'should, at an early period of life, begin 
to assist his father in his business. From his earliest 
years, lie bad an enthusiastic and visionary turn of 
mind; and though his religious knowledge was per- 
haps very limited, it affected him in a very peculiar 
manner) His sleep was haunted with dreams of devils 
and witked spirits, who endeavoured to take posses- 
sion of him ; and his waking moments, even in the 
midst of childish sports, presented him with refiec- 
tions so: mearly similar, that he often wished he had 
been a Ubvil"htinselt, and so have acted as the tor- 


* For the following note Bunyan’s birth-place, we are 


a, ees where Bunyan was born, one day in the 
spring of 1996, and shall not readily f my morning’s walk, 
and its mngpanyt i land: was truly 
English 


ing seened joyous and animated. ‘The trees 
not yes put om thew glorious garniture of leaves, but the 
vere perfectly transparent—the meadows rich with ver- 

dure; and hereand there a tall fir-tree shot its green spiral branches 
and glistening masses of ivy twined round the trunk 

arms of some old oak, or completely enveloped the marshy 
hollands and stunted elms. Birds were singing gaily in the lanes 
and hedges,’ husbandmen were busy sowing in the fields, and 
prey ny | busy ‘nesting,’ or ‘ violetting’ in all the luxury 
of the E holidays. The poor man’s spot of n ground 
showed its knots of oO yo and its border of daisies, prim- 

and with its buddi 


Toses, crocuses, dding and currant 
bushes, whde the mistress of the might be seen twirling 
her mop at the door in the sunshine, and thank idence 
for ‘the beautiful fine weather.’ The house at w where 


of 
woohre, and behind there is a small garden, 
which fogmneriy contained the forge at which Bunyan used to 
work, ling of the house is not plastered, and exhibits the 
same ‘roof’and rafters’ that the ‘pilgrim was wont to contem- 
Oecupant is an 
ration the ‘Mr Bunyan.’ 
» ste said, came to see the house, and a tleman 
of Bath had taken‘a dtawing of it. The chapel at 
which B preached is 

rs ts ‘prescrved in the vestry. They show 
pew in Elstow church in which he used to sit (with his name 
cut on the, » and bell he was fond of ringing. 

The chu x Elstow is af 9 landeoape worthy the 
«painter of poet. was an 
of Benedictine nuns, Which wee dissolved at the Py 
tion; and, at the ond of the 


village, i and plum-trees—at she Lime 
them, white with #, In front of the church porch is the 
ruined pectestal of @ cun-dial, and adjoining the chancel are the 

ie the alection or the the beautiful village 


was so fona 
dew to his 
wilderness 


mentor rather than the tormented. In his general 
conduct, he was a totally reckless young man, though 
exempted from drunkenness and other kinds of pro- 
fligacy. In the eighteenth year of his age, he was. a 
soldier in the parliamentary army, and was drawn 
out to go to the siege of Leicester: one of the same 
company having desired to go in his stead, Bunyan 
consented, and he ever accounted it a remarkable pre- 
servation, that the substitute was shot through the 
head, while acting as a centinel. About this time 
Bunyan married, and thus, perhaps, was preserved 
from many profligacies into which he might other- 
wise have fallen. ‘The young pair were both very 
poor ; not even so much as a dish or a spoon did they 
possess. He was able, however, to work for their 


bread, and his spouse happened to be a virtuous per- 
son. Two pious books, which came by her into his 
possession, were the first means of impressing him 
with serious thoughts ; but their effect was slight and 
temporary. A sermon he heard one Sunday against 
Sabbath-breaking, affected him considerably; and 
that afternoon, while he was pursuing the sports then 
customary among the English peasantry on this sa- 
ered day, he heard, as he thought, a voice from hea- 
ven, expressing the displeasure with which his un- 
godly practices were regarded. ‘The sobriety which 
this incident produced, was soon after exchanged for 
his usual recklessness of behaviour. He was one day 
swearing dreadfully on the streets of Bedford, when 
a woman of by no means good character, being shocked 
at his expressions, reproved him as the most aban- 
doned wretch in the whole town—a rebuke that sunk 
so deep into his mind, as to cause him to give up pro- 
fane speaking. Soon after, he began to read the 
Bible; and the neighbours began to observe with 
pleasure that his manners were undergoing improve- 
ment. 

A very curious anecdote is told of Bunyan at this 
time, as illustrative of the state of his mind, which 
was that of a man affected by serious thoughts, but 
not yet able to give up altogether his early follies. 
He had taken great delight in bell-ringing, an exer- 
cise in which it is now difficult to see any harm, but 
which he began to think a vain and sinful practice, 
probably from its being connected with the externals of 
the established church. Still he so hankered after 
his old amusement, that, though he did not pull a 
rope himself, he would go and look at the ringers, not 
without a secret feeling that to do so was unbecoming 
the religious character which he now professed. A 
fear came upon him that one of the bells might fall: 
to secure himself against such an accident, he stood 
under a beam that lay athwart the steeple from side 
to side; but his apprehensions being once awakened, 
he then considered that the bell might fall with a 
swing, hit the wall first, rebound, and so strike him 
in its descent. Upon this he retired to the steeple 
door, thinking himself safe enough there; for if the 
bell should fall, he could slip out. Farther than the 
door he did not venture, nor did he long continue to 
think himself secure there ; for the next fancy which 
possessed him was, that the steeple itself might fall ; 
and this so much disturbed him, that he dared not 
stand at the door longer, but fied for fear the tower 
should come down upon him.* The last amusement 
from which he weaned himself was that of dancing ; 
it was a full year before he could leave that: but in 
so doing, as on every other occasion when he thought 
he was performing his duty, he had such peace of 
mind, such satisfaction, that “ I thought,” says he, 
“ no man in England could please God better than I.” 

Bunyan gradually acquired religious knowledge by 
means of study and conversation; and at length he 

a member of a small Baptist congregation 
which had been established at Bedford by one John 
Gifford, a man who, after fighting for the king, and 
narrowly escaping a judicial death—after living the 
usual profligate life of the royalist soldiers—had be- 
come a pious and estimable person, and a preacher of 
the gospel to others. The subject of our memoir now 
began to be dreadfully afflicted with doubts as to his 
own merit in a religious point of view, and in parti- 
cular was greatly puzzled to know whether he had 
og or not. To solve this difficulty, he conceived 

e notion of trying to perform a mi 3 accordi > 
one day, being between Elstow and Bedford, aes 
solved to say to the puddles that were in the horse- 
pads, “ Be dry,” and to the dry places, “‘ Be ye pud- 

les!” Just, however, as he was about to do so, other 
thoughts came over him, and he determined to wait a 
litele longer before attempting a miracle. 

The first rudiments of the Pilgrim's Progress are 
found in a vision of his happier fellow-worshi 
which about this time was presented to his mind. “1 
saw,” he says, “as if they were on the sunny side of 
some high mountain, there refreshing ves with 
the pleasant beams of the sun, while I was shivering 
and shrinking in the cold, afflicted with frost, snow, 
and dark clouds, Methought, also, betwixt me and 
them, I saw a wall that did compass about this moun- 


tain. Now, through this wall my soul did greatly de- 


* Southey's Life of Bunyan, 


sire to pass; concluding, that if I could, I would even 
go into the very midst of them, and there also comfort 
myself with the heat of their sun. About this wall I 
thought myself to go again and again, still prying as 
I went, to see if I could find some way or by 
which I might enter therein; but none could I find 
for some time. At the last I saw, as it were, a nar. 
row like doorway in 
whi attempted to ’ ng 
ar clfers to get in, 


Doubts, qualms, fears, returned upon him, notwf#b. (0! 


ward shadow streamed across the restlessregion of hie © 
thoughts, was arrested like as looking: a 
son in a besieged city, brought to account’ for 
and treated with an attention which the mere engyes 
tion of casual fancy could hardly deserve. It 
haps in this sense that the human heart is fae) on 
Scripture to be abominably wicked, since nét only 
without our will, but in positive tion to our best»! © 
exertions, sinful su ions profane the thoughts‘ef 
the wisest, and foul emotions sully the heart of the’ 
most pure. The wise and well-informed shritik with® 
horror from the phantoms of guilt which thus intrude’ \» * 
themselves, and pray to heaven for strength to‘enable 
them to reject such pollution from their ts, and” 
for power to fix their attention upon better objects. 

But the dark dread of his possible exclusion from the”. 
pale of the righteous rushed ever and anon with such - 
vivid force on the mind of the unfortunate Bunyan, 

as to make him accept for fatal arguments against him. 

self, the wildest and most transitory coinage of hisown © 
fancy, while, to fill up every pause, he was tortured | 
by the equally terrible suspicion that he was guilty of 

the most unpardonable of crimes, as an habitual ont 
doubter of the efficacy of divine grace.* : 3 

In this wretched state, Bunyan convineed. himself.;¢*«4 
that his torments were the immediate infliction of the» 
devil, and he suffered literally all the misery which «= ©’ 
he, to appearance, metaphorically describes as endured’ 
by Christian in the Valley of Shadow of Death. . 

e actually thought sometimes that he felt theenemy~  ~ 
of mankind pulling him by the skirts, and desiring) ©” 
him to cease his prayers. Even im an age which:the~ «| 
reader is aware produced the most wonderful variety 
of religious fervours, those of Bunyan are ishing. 
After years of torture. his triumph was ae t desis 
when, one day, in the Baptist place of worship, he» -«- 
thought he heard these words three times repeateds~. |/ 

“ My grace is sufficient for thee.” It was fortunate. . 
that he came through these dreadful states of feeling » 
without a deranged understanding. 

In 1655, on the death of Gifford, who is entitled... 
to be considered as his Jnterpreter,” Bunyan wae» 
chosen with some others to minister te the comgrtegas 
tion. It is to be mentioned in his favour that heunm-. | - 
dertook this task in no confident or intrusive spirit,».| > « 
but the reverse. It appears that a regular clergyman. - 
was soon after appointed, and Bunyan then confined 
himself to preaching in the surrounding villages, te ~ 
those who were perfectly ignorant of religion. Amidst 
these duties, which were practised without interfering 
with his ordinary occupations, he found time to write. - 
his first work, which was an attack upon the peculiar 
tenets of the Quakers, then a new sect. He had pre-~ 
viously scribbled verses on the margins of his copy of 
Fox’s Martyrs, which is still preserved ;+ but they 
were the merest doggrel. In prose, however, when 


~ had to use the straight-forward to which. 
was acc’ in p ing, as well as in common 
life, he succeeded ve va 

About this time, Seow lost his first wife, who- 


left him with four children~one of them a blind 
daughter. He appears to have soon after taken an- 
other spouse, whose first name (Elizabeth) is alone 
known. Though he thus far complimented the fair 
sex, it is certain that he entertained no high opinion _. 
of it in general. 

In his business of itinerant 


* Quarterly Review, No. 86. 


petuses 


Bible. Any one, however, who attentively Pugrin’s 
Progrest, will And many whach attest his with 
other books, and to what he would 
profane literature. His lines 
“ Who would true valeur ree, 
Let him come hither 
One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather,” &c, 
must have been written im iuitation of the mg 
As you like it.” In his vision of Heaven, when 
blessed spirits, he says, ** A divine va thera ever 
a beauty that darts re contagious Gres.” words in tale secre 
to point to Muton’s Description of Eve, whese “cye darted con 


teeptical 
Bunyan, for writing his 


253 

| 

: 
out by striving to get in. At last, with great striving, 
methought I at first did get in my head; and after ; 
that, by a sideling striving, my chouldied, and my ° 
whole body ; then was I exceeding giad, wentand sat ~ 
down in the midst of them, and so was comforted with" * 
the and heat of their sun.” 
standing the metaphorical assurance which this 

had conveyed to his mind. Whatever wild and°wey , a 
| 
| 
lan 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and earried on wie father's business of brasier, is liked to go to what he called “the dark of the “ 
t to ilding, had is 
tribulation on secount of hie 
| labours. While in Bedford he was generally, re.. 
| spected as he deserved, there were not wanting in. 
toil ‘ 
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sects, who regarded 
endeavoured, 


him for preaching at Eaton. This attempt to 
but immediately upon the 


Restoration, when episcopal forms were re-esta- 
blished, be fell under for preaching ; 
and;| on. hia avowing a fixed resolution to continue 
Shat practice, was imprisoned in Bedford jail. The 

: , and give birth toa dead c ; 
jogs, in the that would help. the cause 
de had He was now letely separated 
from his pets and ke and might have been in 
great | jary distress, if he had not taken up a 
trade humble with the former—the mak- 
ing thread laces. His confinement was 


promise to abstain from 
the course of time, his jailor re- 
to permit him to go abroad occasion- 
lyy-te-held devotional communion among his friends. 
de “ae even, allowed to pay a visit to London; and 
sinithe last year of his captivity he was chosen minister 
tf, the. Baptist. congregation—which could not have 
if he had not enjoyed a consi 


i 


phlets, written by 
Bunyan in the course of his life, it is probable that 
many. were composed in Bedford jail. These works, 
, are of so little value, that they would have 
new. been unworthy ef notice, but for bis “ Pilgrim's 
»Progvess,” which he also wrote in prison. Of this 
t classic of the common people—one of the most 
ever penned—ano copy of the first edi- 
4ion,is, now known to exist, and the date of its publi- 
4@ation is therefore unknown. It must have appeared, 
pheweyer, before 1679, as the second edition, a copy of 
which isin the British Museum, is dated in the pre- 
-seding year. 
.« -Aupyan, was now the regular minister of the Bap- 
otist camgregatien, and was well known both as a writer 
and » preacher—his fame being so great in the latter 
,@apacity, that when he in the metropolis, 
which be i y visited, three thousand persons 
paveuld come.to the little chapel in Southwark, where 
«he wras.to-hold forth, being a far larger number than 
-ahat could gaia admittance. His book, in one sense, 
)Waasruly original; it was the grand effort of a power- 
»fal, thongh unleitered genius; and it has never been 
»@™pproached by any imitator. How far, however, the 
-@uthor was indebted for his plan, and some of the de- 
etails, to preceding intellects, is not so clear. Works 
_ of this allegorical kind are not uncommon in the early 
odart ef the seventeenth century. So early as 1629, 
the famous Mr Zachary Boyd, minister of Glasgow, 
_pablisbed his “‘ Last Baitell of the Soule,” in which 
\\gueh characters are introduced as Pastour, Sick Man, 
odipigitual Friend, Carnal Friend, Sathan, Michael, 
phe A entitled the Pilgrimage, which appeared 
oa Whitney's Emblems, accompanied by an engrav- 
6 ing, might, it is said, have given the hint for the Pil- 
en's Progress; and it is curious that in 1672 was 
written (though it did not appear till 1678—the date 
ft Bunyan’s second edition, and perhaps also of his 
fivet).e short discourse by Dr Simon Patrick, dean of 
Peterborough, entitled the “ Parable of a Pilgrim,” 
in which, uoder the semblance of directions for a jour- 
uey to Jerusalem, the learned author communicates 
taany moral and religious instructions, and even in- 
ireduces various persons representing different deno- 
minations of Christian believers. Still, making every 
a owance for hints and ideas variously procured, the 
having written this happy book, which 
cembines all the vivacity and entertainment of a no- 
vel sith the profoundest religious knowledge, and the 
os ive instruction, remains to John Bunyan, 
as ene.of the highest that can belong to any litera 
The werk is translated into almost all civi- 


of Beman Catholic paraphrase of it—in which, 


ope particular character, mot spoken of in 
= reapectiul manner, is omitted. 


sical work, called “the Holy War made by King 
Shaddai Diabolus, for ing of the Me- 
Sropolis of the World; or the and retaking of 
Diansoul ides bearing a stronger resem- 
blanee, it to the dramatic poem 
of Mr Zachary Boyd, just alluded to. 

yeara, d ¥ he em diligently as 
worth 06 man, thes he 

in administering to the tempo- 


caught during a journey which he undertook for the 
purpose of reconciling a father to his son, who was 
threatened with disi itation. This event took place 
at London, and he was interred in Bunhill-fields bu- 
rial-ground, where a monument has been erected to 
his memory. 


DESCRIPTION OF A MAN-OF-WAR VESSEL, 
Havine long been desirous of falling in with a well-writ- 
ten aecount of the arrangements general economy on 
board of a man-of-war vessel, we have at length been so 
fortunate as to diseover an admirable description of this 
nature in a recent work, entitled “Two Years and a 
Half in the American Navy, by E. C. Wines. Bentley, 
London.” It applies toan American frigate, which, we 
“+ wee does not differ from a similar vessel in the Bri- 

navy. 
“A higate says this entertaining author) has three 
decks. The upper one and this 
is again subdiv into different parts, each called by its 
cortantiote name. All that part of it from the gangways 
aft, is denominated the quarter-deck. Next to the ca- 
bin, this is the most sacred part of the ship. No officer 
on duty is allowed to appear there unless he is dressed 
in his uniform, and on ascending to it from below, or in 
coming over the ship’s sides, he is obliged to pay it his 
respects by touching his hat. I have been reprimanded 
for walking there in a hot summer’s day without a cravat 
on, and the etiquette of touching the hat is in some in- 
stances so rigorously exacted, that midshipmen are sus- 
pended or quarantined for neglecting to comply with it. 

In port, the starboard side* of the quarter-deck is 
to the captain aad wardroom officers, andihe 

board to the inferior officers. I have seen a sailor 
taken to the gangway and receive a dozen for walking 
aft on the starboard side of the deck. At sea the higher 
officers are entitled to the weather side, that is, the side 
upon which the wind blows, whichever it may be. 

There are three hatches on the quarter-deck, the after 
one of which belongs exclusively to the superior officers. 
Near the centre ié the eapstern, a large wooden cylinder, 
by means of which the anchor and other heavy weights 
are raised. The wheel, at which four men are stationed 
to steer the ship, is just forward of the mizen-mast, and 
in front of it are the binnacles, two upright boxes, in each 
of which is placed a mariner’s compass. 

That part of the spar-deck forward of the foremast is 
called the forecastle. This is the favourite haunt of the 
men. Here they collect on a summer’s evening to ‘spin’ 
their ‘yarns’ and forget their labours in the pleasures of 
the song and the danee, The blacksmith’s shop is always 
shipped on the foreeastle, when any work in that line is 
to be performed. 

On that portion of the spar-deck, comprehended be- 
tween the quarter-deck and the forecastle, are stowed 
all the spare spars, and also at sea all the boats, except 
one at the ship’s stern, and one on each of her quarters. 
It is called the booms, On the spar-deck there are four 
ladders for the men, two of which are just forward of the 
gangways, and two just abaft the foremast. Parallel 
with this deck are six strong ye eg@wr outside of the 
bulwarks, three on each side of the vessel, opposite the 
three masts. They are called the fore-main, and mizen 
chains. The shrouds, stout cable ropes which support 
the masts laterally, are fastened to them, The ropes 
which give a fore-and-aft support to the masts are deno- 
minated stays. 

The guns on this deck are called carronades, and are 
all short, except generally two long carronades on the 
forecastie, and two on the quarter-deck. The bulwarks 
rise to about the height of a commou-sized man above 
the spar-deck, They terminate in the hammock-net- 
tings, a deep trough nearly encireling the ship, in which 
the hammocks are stowed during the day. 1n foul wea- 
ther the hammocks are protected by a tarred canvass 
cloth thrown over them, but in fair weather this tarpaulin 
is rolled up and laid on the top of them, so as to leave 
them almost entirely exposed. Nothing contributes more 
to the good appearance of a ship than clean 
neatly stowed. 

I will now conduct my reader down to the main, or 
gun-deck., This is the great luxury of a frigate, as it 
furnishes a fine promenade in a!l weathers. The sun, 
rain, and dews, are all excluded—things which annoy you 
prodigiously on board of a sloop. We will commence 
with the captain’s cabin. This occupies nearly all the 
space on the main-deck abaft the mizen-mast, and cn- 
closes four guns. It is separated from the rest of the 
deck by a partition, called, as all partitions on shipboard 
are, a bulkhead, which is always removed when the ship 
is cleared for action. 

The portion of the gun-deck, extending from the cabin 
to the main-mast, is denominated the half-deck. The 


stantly occupied as a promenade, and in summer is the 
ing-room. That part of this deck compre- 


shoe: 

&e., carry on their respective businesses. The 
just 
forward 
This is divi i ee compart 

on the larboard side is for the use of the captain, that on 
the starboard for the use of the wardroom mess, and 
in the eentre for all the officers below them. The 


in 
first lieutenant is entitled to the first state-room on tho 
starboard-side, and the others follow him in the order of 
their rank. The room on the larboard-side, correspond. 
ing, to to sailing-master, 
the purser, surgeon, are entitled io 
rooms receding from his in the order in which their 
mentioned. wardroom receives its 
it principally from a sarge skylight over head. 
Immediately forward of the wardroom is the 
the midshipmen’s domicile. This differs materially ia 
different ships. In some, as ia the Constellation, it is 
partitioned off into different mess-rooms; while ia others, 
as in the Brandywine, it is all common, and is separated 


to an open 
of chests. 


provisions, Here are also compartments, formed by a 


grates, 
ship, from the state-rooms of the forward officers to the 
sick-bay, in which the men keep their clothes. The 
sick-bay, or apartment for the sick, isa small room quite 
at the forward extremity of the berth-deck. On each 
side of this deck there is a row of air-ports, designed 
chiefly for the purpose of ventilation, which extend from 
one end of it to the other. They are open only in port. 

I will not detain the reader by a minute description of 
a frigate’s lower regions, Underneath the wardroom are 
the magazine and principal bread-room. The cockpit 
and spirit-room are below the steerage, and directly for- 
ward of them is the main-hold, which extends over no in- 
considerable portion of the ship. Here are stowed the 
cables, water, and most of the provisions, The forward 
officers’ store-rooms are underneath the sick-bay. The 
various implements of their respective crafts are kept in 
them, and they are generally fitted up with a good deal 
of taste and elegance. This is a part of the ship always 
shown to strangers, and which, if kept in proper order, 
generally excites more interest than any, other. 

The government on board a man-of-war is despotir, 
and must be so from the circumstances under which it 
exists. Men are here congregated together from almost 
every country under heaven. They bring with them no 
natural principles of ion, but, on the contrary, 
almost as many apples of discord as there are individuals 
in the crew. Nothing but necessity can bind into one 
harmonious whole so many discordant elements, and that 
necessity must result from a system of discipline, stern 
in its nature and prompt in the execution of its penalties. 
If the commander were not, in a manner, clothed with 
the power of a despot, neglect of duty would often go 
unpunished, confusion would soon be worse confounded, 
and the secretary might order every vessel in the navy 
to be set on fire, dismiss his clerks, and retire from the 
toils of office to enjoy the quiet of his own fireside. 

Time on shipboard is divided into watehes, 2nd reckoned 
by bells. Hence you never hear the questich, * Whats 
o'clock ?’ but ‘ How many bells is it?’ The twenty-four 
hours are divided into six equal portions, called watches. 
At the end of the first half-hour of one of these portions, 
the bell is struck one; at the end of the second, two; 
and so on, till the series reaches eight, when it com- 
mences again. Thus it will be perceived that two bells 
means either one, five, or nine o'clock ; and five bells 
either half-past two, six, or ten. In the ship’s journals, 
the dates are put down according to the common mode 
of reckoning time. 

The division of time into watches differs somewhat at 
sea and in port. In the former case the watches are all 
four hours aed with the cam ny of two in the evea- 


ing, called dog-watehes, from four to six, and from s1x to 
eight. In port there is but one watch during the day, 
viz. from eight o’clock a.m. to eight r.m. e night- 


the same duties. t its place too, an 
must be kept in it. So trae fs this, that ; 


The whole number of persons on board the Constella- 
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tance forward of the mizen~mast, and is separated from 
his exertions with great jealous en ae It bas five state. 
by slanders, to ruin his reputation. It was insinuated rooms on each side, w a very large, aro 
that he was a Jesuit in disguise—that he was a high- sufficiently commodious, and are furnished with neat lit- 
Wayman—nay, even a witch—all of which supposi- tie bureaus at the public expense. Some of the office 
tions show that he had begun to exercise no small 
influence over his fellow-creatures. 
In 1657, though thesway of Cromwell! preduced more 
toleration than usual, an indictment was preferred 
rom the forward part of the deck only by a canvass cur- 
tain. In the Constellation there are four mess-rooms, 
two on each side of the ship. They are each about nine 
feet by seven. ‘The middies are not allowed to havo 
trunks on board, and the mess-rooms are therefore fur- 
nished with lockers to supply their place. Of these there 
are two kinds, ehest-lockers and ‘ up-and-down’ lockers. 
The chest-lockers are nothing mere than bexes surround. 
ing three sides of the rooms: the upright ones are moro 
like bureaus, and are much more commodious. 
Immediately forward of the steerage are four state- 
rooms, occupied by the forward officers, and between 
them are four mess-lockers (small store-rooms), where 
: the provisions of the steerage and cockpit are kept. 
Here is also an air-pump, by means of which the foul air 
_— = is removed from the lower pre of the ship. 
. of persenal liberty. We are now forward of the main-mast, and have come 
; P| et of the deck, lined on each side by a row 
h of these is appropriated to one of the 
ship’s messes, and contains its table, furniture, and dai 
, tized Janguages, and, though tinged in some parts with 
speeptiera peculiar tenets, is read by almost all 
classes of religious thinkers. There has even been a 
i larboard side of this is also appropriated to the officers, —_ ot at 
bat it wants the sacred character of the quarter-deck. boasd man-of-war, 
rs and that to which all others must bend. From day to 
al ucegss of the Pilgrim s Progress induced Bunyan day, from week to week, from month to month, and 
: Me asecond part, which, though written with — ee ae : = | from year to year, the same stroke of the bell is followed 
nal P i upon the whole less impression “ the mMatn-mast and © ganey, 
ou the mind of the reader. le also wrote an allego- ee 
quainted wi de hae P» fo it 
given object in any part er as We! e as if 
on it. “To the same grand 
principle—onper, are to be attributed the numerous di- 
| vi 
after part of the galley is called the ‘coppers,’ and be- tid eres a 
longs to the On ensh cide of the galley is eighty to four hundred: and ‘twenty. The three grand 
\ pended tabte fos the ase of the canks. divisions of the moral elements in the naval service are 
; The after-part of the berth-deck is occupied as a mess- e 
aed into officers, men, and marises. Of ‘the former there 
room by the lieutenants and other commissioned officers, ‘somewhat 
| wants of the wardroom, more and of the latter, thirty-five, 
and in promoting brotherly kindness more or 
starboard - 
length died, August 12, 1668, in eunsequence of a cold | pit rally ‘monarch ourveys, Secure 
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These are his duties in time of peace ; in wat 


From this brief capa, it will readily occur to the 
aes mind that the commander of a gov 


, moderation, and judg- 
sion of in ect sufficient to view a su 


intance with the usages of nations, are indispensa- 
ble, not only to his own fame, but also to the reputation 
qualifications requisite in a navy are by no 
man of understanding, without much study and reflec- 
tion. 

Next in rank come the wardroom officers, consisting, 
on board of a frigate, of six lieutenants, a purser, surgeon, 
chaplain, sailing-master, and lieutenant of marines. The 
first 


ous. 
to see that she is kept clean and in proper . To 


borieus and difficult nature, requiring great patience, a 
diseriminating judgment, and deep insight into the human 
Tt is his duty to have the men frequently exer- 
d at the guns; to regulate the expenditures of cer- 
public stores; to take care that the men keep them- 
ves clean and decently clad; to superintend the 
watering and victualling of the ship; and, in short, to 
see that all her multifarious and complicated concerns 
move on regularly and harmoniously. In coming to an 
anchor and getting under weigh, and when all hands are 
called to reef topsails, or for other purposes, he takes 
the trampet. On him, more than on the captain him- 
self, depends the comfort of the officers. In port, it be- 
longs to him to grant or withhold permission to go «shore ; 
pate gat are a thousand other ways, in which, if he is a 
man of capricious or malignant disposition, he can gratify 
his whims or his spleen at the expense of the comfort and 
feelings of his fellow-officers. The qualifications most 
needed in a first lieutenant are freedom from caprice and 
passion, fixed principles of action, moderation combined 
with decision, a dignified affability, a disposition to be at 
once liberal and just, and a profound knowledge of cha- 
racter. On the whole, his situation, though highly im- 
portant, is not very enviable ; and my observation has 
satisfied me that to be generally popular as a first lieute- 
nant, requires a combination of qualities, such as rarely 
falls to the lot of any man. 

The other lieutenants are divided into watches, and 
take turns in performing the duties belonging to their 
station. The lieutenant on duty is styled in writing the 
officer of the watch, but is familiarly called the officer of 
the deck. Some of his duties are common at sea and in 

, and others are peculiar to each of these situations. 
both he is responsible for the deck while he has 
change of it, and has also to take a general oversight of 
the ship, He must see that the men’s rations are pro- 
perly cooked, and that they have their meals at proper 
urs, The serving of the grog is also under his con- 
trol. At sea his duty is to sail the ship, keeping her on 
the course given her by the captain, and reporting to him 
sng pangs in the wind, the discovery of land or strange 
sails, aud any extraordinary occurrences. At night he 
has the captain waked at stated periods,* and the state 
of the weather reported to him. On receiving the trum- 
pet, the first thing the officer of the deck does is to glance 
at the compass, the sails, the dog-vane, the sky, and the 
water, to discover the state ofthe ship, the wind, and the 
weather; and at the end of the watch, he must have a 
neral account of the weather, and other matters which 
may deem proper, inserted in the ship’s log-book. 
The duty of the o of the deck in port is to rec ive 
any supplies of water or provisions which may come 
to regulate the sending away of boats, to keep 
a look-out as te what is going on in the harbour, to re- 
port the arrival of ships and any important occurrences 
to the captain, &e. Phe lieutenants are also ofiicers o! 
divisions, and frequently have to exercise the men at the 
guns, besides superintending the monthly issues of slops 
to their respective divisions. 

Next in rank to the lieutenants, I suppose, would come 
the regalar sailing-master, but the duties of this office 
are almost universally performed in the American service 
hy passed midshipmen, who have received merely acting 
eo After the first lieutenant, the duties of a 

iug-master are more prehensive and ard than 
those of any other officer. His supervision and respon- 
sibility extend to almost all the public stores in the ship, 
nt particularly to the water, spirits, cables, and anchors. 
© reports the daily expenditures of water to the cap- 
tain. .Itis his business to keep the ship’s place, and re- 
port. it at least twice a-day to the commander, together 
with the bearings and distance of the port to which she 


ia bowed, erthe pearest land desired to be made. Some 


leave this entirely to their sailing-masters. 
a@ man-ol-war more cozy 


He. holds the keys of the strong- 


that.of purser. 
~ hex,.and though his regular salary is not much, his emo« 


fa 


laments, arising from other sources, are greater than 
those of the commander himself. All the on 


sent for Mr ——., to inquire into the matter. ‘ Sir,’ he 
replied, ‘ I was at the time acting commander of the ship, 
and had both the power and the right to do as I did.” 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


board are committed to his charge, and hip’s ac- 
counts are all kept by him. His ies are very 
great, and heavy bonds are therefore justly ‘ted from 


The surgeon and his two assistants form the medical 
staff of a frigate. The assistant-surgeons form a = 
class of officers, ranking between the wardroom 
and midshipmen. In frigates and ships of the line they 
mess in the cockpit, but in all other public vessels in the 
steerage. The business of the staff is of course to take 
eare of the sick, and perform such surgical operations as 
may be necessary. A daily journal is kept of the names, 
rank, diseases, and constitutional habits of all the sick on 
board, and also of the medicines administered to them. 
From the journal a report is made out and signed by the 
surgeon every morning, stating the names, rank, and dis- 
eases of the sick, the number added to and taken 
from the list. This is handed to the captain. Another 
list, containing only the names, is in the binnacle 
for the use of the officer of the deck. Nothing will ex- 

i registered on the sick list. A general re 

of the sick takes every morning ter break fast. 
One of the assistant-surgeons inspects the ship’s coppers 
every day, to see that no verdigris is allowed to collect 
upon them. It is the duty of the surgeon not only to at- 
tend tothe sick, but also to recommend and enforce such 
precautionary measures as will have a tendency to pre- 
vent disease, and thus secure the general health of the 
officers and crew. 

The laws of the United States make it the duty of the 
chaplain to perform divine service twice a-day, and 

fh a sermon on the Sabbath, unless bad weather or 
other extraordinary oecurrences prevent it. The former 
of these duties is never fulfilled, and the latter rarely. 

The lieutenant of marines has few duties of any kind 
to perform. His office, though necessary as long as the 
marine corps is continued, is nearly a sinecure. 

I come now to the midshipmen, alias the young gen- 
tlemen ; for by this name they are always called on ship- 
board. The number of these varied on board of the 
Constella'ion, at different times, from fifteen to upwards 
of twenty. It would be difficult to give any very definite 
idea of what their duties are ; for, although an interest- 
ing class of officers on account of what they are to be, 
yet, in their present capacity, they do little more than 
echo the orders of their superiors. There is a change 
of wind ; the officer of the deck orders the men to ‘ Lay 
aft to the braces !'"—‘ Lay aft to the braces!’ cries every 
midshipman on deck. The wind freshens so as to make 
it necessary to clue up the mainsail: ‘Man the main 
clue garnet !’ is thundered through the trumpet :—‘ Man 
the main clue garnet!’ is instantly repeated by some half 
dozen echoes. However, they have some specific duties. 
They catry messages from the officer of the deck to the 
captain, and in port one of them takes charge of every 
boat that leaves the ship. At sea, seven bells is reported 
to them every morning at half-past eleven, when they 
are obliged to go on deck with their quadrants, and take 
the sun. They have to work out the last day’s run, and 
report the course, distance made good, and ship’s place 
at noon each day, to the captain. They muster the crew 
when the watch is called at night. They are also re- 
quired to keep a journal of the cruise, which is, however, 
only a copy of the ship’s log. This is examined every 
few weeks by the commanding officer ; and if it happens 
not to be written up when called for, the delinquent is 
generally punished by a curtailment of some of his indul- 
gences. 

Five of the oldest midshipmen are master’s mates. 
Their duties are more important and responsible than 
those of the others. The master’s mate of the hold su- 
perintends the expenditures of provisions, water, and 
spirits ; keeps an accurate account of the quantity of each 
expended daily, and reports it to the proper authority. 
He also makes the rough copy of the ship’s log from the 
log-slate. This is afterwards transferred to another book, 
called the smooth log. In both, the different officers of 
the deck put their signatures to the remarks made by 
their authority, It is the duty of the master’s mate of the 
gun-deck to keep the deck in good order, and to prevent 
improper conduct on the part of the men. In addition 
to this, he oversees the serving out of grog and provi- 
sions. There are three master’s mates of the watches, 
that is, one to each of them. Each in turn has charge 
of the forecastle, and, at the end of every hour, it is his 
business to heave the log, to ascertain the ship’s rate of 
going. This he reports to the officer of the deck, who, 
making such allowance as he chooses, tells him to give 
her such a rate and course, and directs him to make such 
remarks on the log-slate as he (the officer of the deck) 
may deem proper. 

The boatswain, gunner, carpenter, and sailmaker, form 
a distinct class of officers, called forward-officers. I shall 
not enter into the particulars of their duties. The boat- 
swain is charged with the rigging of the ship, and in port 
attends to squaring the yards, You may know him by 
his silver whistle, rattan cane, and abeve all by the ruddy 
hues of his countenance, and the odious vapours that 
issue from his mouth. The gunner has charge of the 
military stores, and, when all hands are called, of the 
main rigging. The carpenter is responsible for the stores 
belonging to his department, and superintends the cork- 
ing of the ship, and other work performed by his sabal- 
terns. The sailmaker is charged with the sails, bam- 
mocks, as all the canvass in the ship. At sea, 
he is obliged to go aloft on each of the three masts, exa- 

mine the eondition of the sails, and os it to the first 
lieutenant every morning before break: 

The midshipmen of the Constellation were obliged to 
ask permission of the — to go ashore. On one oc- 
casion, when all the officers above the third lieutenant 
were absent from the ship, some of them applied to him 


EFFECTS OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTS, 
TRADES, AND MANUFACTURES. 


from chipping 

cular exertion in lifting w ; they 
also to the vicissitudes of the weather ; 
dicted to intemperance. We promptly find 
of these circumstances on their physical state. From 
their exertion in the open air, their has colour, 
and the figure is muscular and robust’: inhaling dist, 
the bronchial membrane is often in a state of ‘clironic 
inflammation : dissipated in their habits, tiiey Becdme 
susceptible of and hencé 
quently affected with pains in the limbs : tially; from 
the combination of these injurious agent, and 
dissipation, and the mutual reaction of morbid states 
thus induced, masons are short-lived, dying getierally 
before they attain the age of 40. Mined, sr 

The subject leads me to refer to the state of Miwrns, 
though their occupation is not strictly a part of 
paper, nor one which I have had the opportunity p 
sonally to examine. In the mines in the ‘of 
England, the workmen, I am informed; suffer edn- 
siderably when employed in ore in the sandstone, ‘hit 
are sensible of no inconvenience where the oré isin 
limestone. I am indebted to an intelligent*friend for 
the following information :—“ The reason they assign 
is, that the latter is full of vertical and other fissures, 
which allow the superincumbent beds of water to per- 
colate through the roof of the mine; whilst the saud- 
stone strata, which are impervious to water, preserve 
the mine quite dry; consequently, the minute parti- 
cles of rock formed by blasting or the pickaxe, are 
kept in a dry state within the sandstone mine, form. 
ing, as it were, an atmosphere of dust, which the mi- 
ner is constantly inhaling. In the limestone mine, 
the particles, on the contrary, are laid as they are 
formed, by the continuous oozing, dropping, and 
splashing of the insinuating water. Some miners at- 
count for the difference by the solubility of the lime- 
stone. Miners rarely work more than six hours a- 
day, yet they seldom attain the age of 40. They take 
immense quantities of ardent spirits, not with the view 
of enabling them the better to sustain their unheelthy 
employment, but confessedly to drown the ever-reetr- 
ring idea, that they are, from their occupation, doomed 
to premature disease. Last year, there were in the 
village of Arkendale (in the heart of the mining dis- 
trict) not less than thirty widows under 30 years*of 
age. The prevalent maladies 4 to be affections 
of the lungs and bowels. Smelting is considered a 
most fatal occupation. The appearance of the menis 
haggard in the extreme. The Alstone Moor miners 
repair annually in great mumbers to Cartmel Holy- 
well, where they derive great benefit from that saline 
water.” 

The latter part of this statement is surely melan- 
choly enough to eall forth tke active sympathy of all 
who witness the facts. If the injury to and 
life result from the dust of the sandstone, eould not 
the simple remedy of water be applied? If water 
will not percolate through standstone, might not the 
frequent use of a common watering-can prove 2 sub- 
stitute ? 

A parallel case to that of the miners ocenrs in the. 
GrixbeErs of Sheffield. Dr Knight, in the North-of- 
England Medical Journal, states that the fork-grind- 
ers, who use a dry grindstone, die at the age of 28 or 
32, while the table-knife grinders, who work on wet 
Stones, survive to between 40 and 50. 

Macuive-Maxkers are divided into several depart- 
ments. The founding prod only the slight and 
temporary annoyance of dust from the charcoal sprin- 
kled on the mould. The men, in Leeds at least, are 
generally healthy. Dressing the iron, technically 
called “ fetling,” seems to be equally innexious. 

Turning, bering, and grooving wroughi-iron, present 
nothing remarkable. But the turning of cast-iron is 


on the effects uced — at different pro- 
fessions) inhale pete sand and dust, which arise 
stone. 


ungs in a sensible and great 
Draw-filing casi-iren is a very injurious occupation. 
The dust is much more abundant, and the metallic 


nostrils. The lining membrane discharges copi 

for some time, and becomes 
The air-tube is next affected. Respiration is difficult. 
on any increase of exertion; and a habitwal cqugh is 
at length produced. At the same time, the digestive 
organs become impaired; and morning reovaiting, or 
an ejection of mucus on first rising, is not ii 
The disorder varies of course with the Constitation of 
the individual; but the common termination, whee 
men pursue the employment for years, is bronchial o: 


to go ashore. Permission was prom iven, When 
the captain returaed and whe Wore sshore, 


tubercular cousumption, The frequency of these fa- 
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rom from his decisions, for the time being, there is no appeal. 
inten He has a general superintendence over the affairs of the 
No important alteration can be made without 
cery his knowledge and consent. It is his duty to take a ge- f 
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this*end he is obliged to inspect every part at 
onee a-day, and report her condition to the — . 
‘When the ship is put in commission, it devolves chiefly 
on him to station the men, a business of the most la- 
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to so laborious, that the men can scarcely bear it forthe 
lay, whole of the day. The particles of iron cast off in the 
zht- process are large, and do not, consequently, affett the 
y to 
pariictes much more minuté, Mm We 
wrought-iron. Does this difference arise the 
a texture, the degree in which the particles are utiited 
a in wrought and cast-iron; or does it arise from the 
ie manganese and magnesia contained in the latter ? _ 
The particles rise so copiously as to blacken the mouth 
and nese. The men first feel the annoyance in the- ; 


of the progress 
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tal diseases is easily explained. The sensitive mem- 
brane lining tae air-tube and air-cells is irritated by 
the particles of iron inhaled at every breath: chronic 
inflammation becomes established ; the constitution is 
seriously injured by the quantity of muco-purulent 
matter which is di by the want of a full pu- 
rification of the blood, and by the exhaustion which 
habitual cough produces: hectic fever and emaciation 
succeed. More certainly fatal is the case, where there 
exists in the constitution ——- to the tuber. 
cular form of the rpms researches of the French 
pathologists, as we: as our own observations, e the 
nous bodies, called tubercles, to be vengivennath 

in the human lungs, to be slow in assuming a destruc- 
tive character, and often to remain crude or latent for 
an indefinite period. The subject of the present paper 
of these bodies, 
as affected by external agents and internal excitement 
—their a tation, coalescence, change of hue, 
ing, the final purulent expectoration, by which 

ve masses are removed, and the effects pro- 

duced on the lungs, the air-tube, and the constitution. 
Suffice it to urge, that a great proportion of our popu- 
lation is born with tubercles, or a disposition to the 
formation of these bodies; that various agents in civil 
life tend powerfully to excite their developement, and 
none more than irritation of the bronchial membrane. 
membrane is affected by gaseous agents, but 
much more by palpable substances. Dust of every 
kind irritates, but not in an equal degree. Much, I 
conceive, depends on the size and figure of the particles 
which enter the air-tube. The dust from the roads 
produces no apparent mischief, while the mason’s 
chippings from the ‘stone occasion serious and often 
fatal injury to his lungs. The dust from old iron, 
which is thrown off so copious! it a thick 


y as to d P 
brown layer on the dress of the dealers in this article, 


produces no inconvenience ; while the less apparent } 


detachment of particles by the file is decidedly baneful 

to the workers in iron. It is, then, the form rather 

than the material, the spicule, the angular or pointed 

figure of the articles detached, which we conceive the 
cause of injury. 

The filers are almost all unhealthy men, and re- 
markably short-lived. One instance only in this neigh- 
bourhood can we find of a man’s following the employ 
for 20 years. At two of the principal machine manu- 
factories of Leeds, there are only two filers of the age 
of 48; and in neither case, I believe, has the indivi- 
dual pursued the labour uninterruptedly from boy- 
hood. The mortality among machine-makers is not 
the result of intemperance ; for the men, in this neigh- 
bourhood at least, are generally steady. It isnot the 
result of error in diet, clothing, or exercise. It can 
‘be ascribed only to the nature of the employ, and the 
train of baneful effects to which I have adverted. 

What can be done to prevent this iamentable waste 
of life? Magnetic mouth-pieces, which attract the 
particles of iron inhaled in respiration, and thus 
greatly diminish the quantity which would enter the 
air-tube, were many years ago introduced in Sheffield, 
and ought ere this to have beer. tried in Leeds. But 
there is a strange apathy among both the men and the 
masters. Though very intelligent, and conversant 
not only with the science of their manufacture, but 
often also with knowledge ia general, they are remark- 
ably thoughtless on a subject which most deeply con- 
cerns them. Man after :nan dies of decay in the prime 
of life, and no warring is taken by the survivors. 
Machine-makers, indeed, are generally unwilling to 
admit the fact of excessive mortality. Th naturally 
dislike the ide of being more subject than their neigh- 
bours to disease and death. They will rarely admit 
that they ‘abour under disorder, till consumption is 
establicued, and its effects apparent to every observer. 
Te our general questions, they reply, “ We are all 
pretty healthy.” And it is only by examining each 
workman that we find the 1 ng Had they the 

and the courage fairly to examine this im- 
portant subj some measures would be devised for 
correcting evil. Magnetic mouth-pieces, or some 
contrivance still more effectual, would be speedily 
— Th their own knowledge is much more 

y to avail than any suggestion of mine, I would 
ask, if a change can be made in the smelting of iron, 
or ger obtained by farther purification? The 
working of wrought-iron we find to be much less in- 


zine is very great. It immediately affects respiration; 
it less directly affects the digestive organs. The men 
suffer from difficulty of breathing, cough, pain at the 
stomach, and sometimes morning vomiting. We did 
not find one brass-founder more than 40 years of age, 

we have since been informed that there are 


| fine scales whieh trom the im = 
metal, and mes e “ spelter,” or er 
of brass. The men are unhealthy, suf- 
fering from disorders to of the brass- 
fe rs. 


TinpLaTe-WorkKERs are subjected to fumes from 
muriate of ammonia, and sulphurous exhalations from 
the coke which they burn. These exhalations, how- 
ever, appear to be — rather than injurious, 
as the men are tolerably hy, and live to a consi- 
derable age. TinwERs also are subject only to tempo- 

inconvenience from the fumes of the soldering. 

LUMBERS are exposed to the volatilized oxide of 
lead, which rises during the process of “ casting.” 
The fumes frequently induce vomiting at the time ; 
and men who are much in this department are soon 
seriously injured. The common working of the metal 
also seems to be deleterious. A sweet taste is often 
perceived in the mouth during the — of lead, 
and fumes arise from the application of the solder. 
Plumbers, however, though sickly in appearance, do 
not generally complain, nor are they, in this neigh- 
houned at least, where casting is rare, frequently off 
work from illness. We were informed that in a sick 
club containing 25 members, two individuals only have 
applied during the last year for assistance, and one of 
these had been burnt by accident. It is nevertheless 
apparent, that the occupation undermines the consti- 
tution, for plumbers are short-lived. I learn that 
there are but two individuals in Leeds and the neigh- 
bourhood, who have regularly pursued this employ, 

d the age of 40. 

s there no substance which, being volatilized at the 
same time, would combine with the oxide of lead, so 
as to produce a less injurious compound ? 


THE KENTUCKY CAVERN. 
Ix the month of December 1826, the writer, in com- 
pany with another gentleman, being on his way from 
Louisville to Nashville, took occasion to visit this cave. 
Its entrance was in a steep declivity of a hill. The 
dimensions of the mouth are about forty feet in height 
by fifty in breadth, decreasing gradually for the first 
half mile, till the cavern is no more than ten feet in 
height and as many in breadth; at which place a par- 
tition has been erected, with a door of convenient di- 
mensions, for the purpose of protecting the lights of 
visitors. There is at this place a current of air pass- 
ing inwardly for six months, and outwardly for the 
remainder of the year. Sufficiently strong is it, that, 
were it not for the door that has been made, it would 
be impossible to preserve an open light. It is called 
the mouth as far as this place, on account of its being 
the extent of the influence of daylight, which here 
appears like a small star. Formerly, when the cavern 
was first discovered, this part was nearly filled with 
eat which has been recently manufactured into 
tre. 

aving prepared ourselves with a sufficient quan- 
tity of provision, oil, and candles, and taking two per- 
sons as guides, we took our last view of the daylight, 
and proceeded forward, closing the door behind us. 
Immediately we found ourselves in thick and almost 
palpable darkness : the whole of our four lights spread 
but a feeble radiance about us. Such is the height at 
this place, that we were hardly able to discover the 
top ; and to see from one side to the other was utterly 
impossible. From this place extended several caverns, 
or, as travellers have named them, rooms, in differ- 
ent directions. ‘This part of the cave is called the 
“ first hopper.” The soil at the bottom of the cave 
is very light, and strongly impregnated with salt. The 
sides and top are formed of rock. We proceeded for- 
ward, passing several rooms on our right, and one on 
our left, until we arrived at the second hopper, a dis- 
tance of four miles fromthe mouth. About a mile in 
the rear of this, was pointed out to us by our guide 
the place where the celebrated mummy was found, 
which is now exhibiting in the American museum of 
New York. It was found in a sitting posture, by the 
side of the cavern, enveloped in a mat, and in a com- 
plete state of preservation. 

We next entered the room denominated the “haunt- 
ed chamber.” It is nearly two miles in length, twenty 
feet in height, and ten in breadth, extending nearly 
the whole length in a right line. The top is formed 
of smooth white stone, soft, and much resembling the 
plastering of a room. 

There is a small quantity of water constantly 
(though almost imperceptibly) falling from above, 
which, in the course of ages, has worn out from the 
stone at the top some beautiful os which extend 
to the bottom of the room. They have the appear- 
ance of being the work of art. In one of them, there 
is formed a complete chair, with arms, which has re- 
ceived the name of “ arm-chair.” 

By this side is a clear pool of water, strongly im- 

ted with sulphur. The sides of the room are 
ikewise elegantly adorned with a variety of figures, 
formed from the stone at the and coming down 
upon the sides of the cavern, like icicles in the winter, 
from the eaves of buildings, the reflections of our 
lights upon them forming a most brilliant appearance. 
At the end of this room we descended a kind of natu- 
in many places affording room for only one person to 
poonseh. Here we found a beautiful streum of pure 


water, winding its way along between the rocks. The 
situation of of the cavern is rendered really 
awful, from its being associated with a variety of names 


that travellers have given ::. The portrait of his sa. 
tanic majesty is painted here upon the rock, and a 
large flat stone, resting its corners upon four others, 
is called his dining-table. A short Geant from this 
is a place said to be his forging sh On the whole, 
they areadmirably calculated to frighten the cowardly. 
We return to the main cavern, and resume our course, 
climbing over rocks that had evidently fallen from 
above, and ng a number of rooms on our right 
and left. ith much exertion we reached the place 
denominated the “six corners,” in consequence of 
six rooms or caverns here taking different directions. 
Not having time to examine these, we proceeded to 
the first waterfall, about two miles farther, over a 
level plain. The track of persons who might have 
p led us for ages, was as plainly visible in the sand 
as when first made. There is no air stirring that 
would move the slightest feather, or prevent the im. 
pression of a footstep from remaining for centuries. 

We now directed our course to the chief city, about 
one mile farther. A large hill, situated in the centre 
of the cave, would bave exhibited a most commanding 
prospect, if the darkness had not obstructed our vision. 
One of us, however, standing upon the top, with a 
light stationed at different parts of its base, obtained 
a novel and interesting view of the cavern. There is 
an echo here that is very powerful, and we improved 
it with a song, much to our gratification. We started 
forward again, travelling over a plain of two miles ex- 
tent, and about the same distance over the rocks and 
hills, when we arrived at the second waterfall. The 
water here dashed into a pit below of immense depth. 
A circumstance occurred here that had nearly proved 
fatal to one of us. The sides of the pit are formed of 
loose rocks, and we amused ourselves by rolling them 
down, in order to hear them strike the bottom. Such 
is the depth of it, that a minute elapsed before we could 
hear them strike, and the sound but very faint. One 
of our party venturing too near, for the purpose of 
rolling a stone, started the foundation on which he 
stood, and was precipitated down about twenty feet, 
with the tumbling stones; but fortunately a project- 
ing rock saved him from destruction. This put an 
end to all our amusements ; and being much fatigued 
with a travel of twenty-four hours on foot, and seeing 
no fairer prospects of finding the end than when we 
commenced, we concluded to return. We accordingly 
took by oa line of march, returning the way we came. 
After being forty-two hours absent from the light of 
day, we again found ourselves at the mouth of the ca- 
vern, and gave ourselves up to a refreshing sleep. 

There are a number of pits of great depth, in dif- 
ferent parts of the cave, which make it necessary to 
be very careful in exploring it. There is danger also 
of taking some unexplored room, and becoming so lost 
as not to be able to find the way out. This is, how- 
ever, obviated by the precaution that has been taken, 
as far as has been explored, to place the figure of an 
arrow at the entrance of every room, pointing to the 
mouth of the cave. Care should always be taken to 
preserve the lights, as it would be impossible for any 
one to find the way back in darkness, farther than the 
first hopper. We found the names of ladies inscribed 
at the farthest points we reached ; and our guide re- 
marked that they were the most courageous visitors 
he had. For three miles from the mouth, the sides 
and top of the cavern are covered with a remarkable 
quantity of bats, hanging down from the top in the 
form of bee-hives, from two to three feet thick. They 
are in a torpid state, and are seldom known to fly. 
There are about twenty different rooms that have 
been discovered, and but three of them that have been 
explored to the end. This vast cavern is apparently 
hollow beneath, from the sound that is made by walk- 
ing through many of the rooms. It would probably 
take months to explore to the end of all the rooms 
that have been, and which remain to be discovered. 
The moving of some few obstructions, at a trifling ex- 
pense, and lighting of the cavern, would enable a 
stage to go with safety to the second waterfall, a dis- 
tance of fifteen miles.* 


by a correspondent of the New 


The present number of the Journal completes a quarter, for 
which payment was generally received from subscribers in town : 
the Publishers respectfully notify, that, in the course of the en- 
suing week, receipts for the next quarterly payment will be sent 
to the houses of the subscribers, and that it would be conferring 
a particular favour, and save much trouble, if payment were made 
when called for. It would, perhaps, be most convenient for both 
parties, in order to prevent the possible necessity of a second ap- 
plication, that the subscribers (if they wish to continue the Jour- 
nal) should leave the small sum required with their servants. 
Epineuron: Published by WiLLiam and Ropert CHamners, 
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for Glasgow, Jonn Macieop, 20, Argyle Street. 
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- jurious to health than that of the cast. 
The preceding remarks apply chiefly to the irun- 
work in the making of machines. The brass work 
must also be noticed. The founders suffer from the 
inhalation of the volatilized metal. In the founding 
of yellow brass in particular, the evolution of oxide of 
- two brass-founders in the nzighbourhood, of the ages | 
of 6 and 70, who have continued at the employ from 
boyhood. The Turners, Filers, and Dressers of Brass, 
do not seem to be more unhealthy than the generality 
of our townsmen. We observe among the filers, the 
hair of the head changed to green. pa 
Baaztens are subject to the noxious exhalation» 
from the solder, but their employments are so varied = 
& to preclude exposure to its influence for a consi- 
derable time at once. ‘ 
Corren-Smitns are considerably affected by the 


